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A Leader ? 


HEN you were younger, you probably wanted to be a 
pirate captain. And now you want to be an inventor, 


a radio engineer, a business man, a lawyer, or a leader in 


other work. 


Your grandfather could become a lawyer or a doctor 
or an executive by starting as an apprentice. But that plan 
of teaching boys is out-of-date. Business is too big, and life 
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and climb to the top without a highly trained mind. 


You should plan to go to college, if possible. And now 
it is possible FOR YOU, or any grammar school boy, if 
you are really anxious to become a leader! 


For The Curtis Publishing Company 
stands ready to help you through any 
college you want to go to—to prepare 
you for any real position in life. 


When you qualify under the Curtis 
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get the best educational advantages 
available today. 
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your necessary college expenses — up 
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our Boy Salesmen, do good work for 
us,stand wellin yourschool,and win the 
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the security for your loan will be your 
own character as developed in your 
home, in your school, and in your 
work with us. 
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mother to write us, for all the details 
of this offer. 


Upon request, our booklet, “Build- 
ing a College Career on Character,” 
will be sent to you, or to anyone in- 
terested in your future. 
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A ROOSTER FOR THANKSGIVING 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


66 ROOSTER for Thanksgiving?” 
Tripp Birbeck, the cook of the 
tramp schooner Martha Cole, 
repeated incredulously. 

“Of course a rooster,’’ replied 
old Cap’n Seabury. “‘Why not, I’d like to 
know? What ye s’pose I’ve kept the ol’ bird 
all this while fer? ’Cause I like to hear it 
crow? What’s wrong about it anyhow?” 

Tripp, who was long and lean and narrow- 
headed, scratched his stubby whiskers 
doubtfully. ‘Don’t seem right, a rooster for 
Thanksgivin’—” 

“’Tain’t how it seems; it’s how the roost- 
er’ll taste,’’ retorted 
the captain. And then, 
since the cook still 
seemed disinclined to 
yield the point, Cap’n 
Seabury, short and 
broad and thick, drew 
himself suddenly up to 
full height; his bushy 
yellow-white beard and 
whiskers bristled, and 
his little black eyes 
flashed behind his 
down-drawn heavy 
white eyebrows. 

“Look here,-Tripp,” 
he said, “I’m cap’n 
aboard this vessel, an’ 
you’re cook. I don’t 
care a hang how af- 
fectionate ye may feel 
toward that bird; 
when I shipped him at 
Havre I shipped him 
fer only one thing— 
food! An’ danged if 
I’m a-goin’ to let to- 
morrer pass. ’thout 
settin’ my teeth in him! 

ye can put that in 
yer pipe an’ do what 
ye’ve a mind with it! 

Un’erstand?” 

Tripp Birbeck mum- 
bled something and 
with his under lip thrust 
forth left the cabin. 

Cap’n Seabury 
turned to Tony Bur- 
roughs, the cabin boy. 
“That’s what comes 
of hirin’ a cook as reads 
poetry! Don’t ever let 
me catch you readin’ 
poetry, Tony!” 

Tony grinned; he 
was used to the ways 
of the captain. 

“IT had a_ feeling 
there’d be a snarl twixt 
us 'fore we made port,”’ 
the old man contin- 
ued. ‘Me an’ Tripp has sailed together 
fer nigh a dozen year, and every v’yage 
there’s been a snarl—his fault always. I 
might o’ known it first I see a book in his 
boney hands. Them long fingers of his’n 
was made fer scrapin’ pots and pans and 
wringin’ the confounded necks o’ fowls, not 
fer turnin’ pages! Now you come along with 
me, Tony, you young scamp, and we’ll have 
a look at that there rooster.”’ 

The two went on deck, and the captain 
led the way toward the forecastle. The old 
Martha Cole, laden with a cargo of hard- 
wood shipped at Rio, was bowling along 
under three-quarter canvas. The breeze was 
southeast and steady, the afternoon sky 
clear and blue except for a long low banking 
of greenish-yellow clouds in the east. There 
was a sting in the air, just enough to stir 
the New England blood in Cap’n Seabury’s 
veins and keep his mind on the Thanks- 
givings of his boyhood—joyful occasions 
that seemed to him the more joyful in retro- 
spect. No, sir, he wasn’t going to let this 
Thanksgiving pass without something extra 
on the swinging table! And since turkey and 
pumpkin pie were out of the question, well, 
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he guessed he wasn’t going to let a perfectly 
good rooster go to waste—no, not even if 
Tripp Birbeck were to write a poem about it! 

“There, just a-look at him,”’ said the cap- 
tain, resting one hand against the foremast. 
“How a body, even a poetry-readin’ cook, 
could take a spir'tual likin’ to such a critter 
I don’t know!” 

Tony, looking at the rooster, wanted to 
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The captain grinned approvingly. “Just 
a-look at them legs! My, my! I can’t hardly 
wait till tomorrer to set my teeth in one of 
‘em. A leg’s my favorite j’int of a fowl. You 
run an’ tell Tripp I want that rooster roasted 
—an’, Tony, mebbe you'd better help him 
if he wants you.” 

A few minutes. later Tony, descending 
into the cook’s galley, found Tripp on the 





He clutched it with both hands 


laugh. Indeed, the rooster had amused him 
ever since it came aboard at Le Havre more 
than a month before. Even when Tony was 
seasick in the Bay of Biscay the sight of the 
rooster standing on the deck cheered him a 
little. Now the rooster was maintaining its 
characteristic posture. The feet were far 
apart, and the wings lifted a few inches. 
In order to keep its balance as the schooner 
plunged and wallowed the bird swayed now 
forward, now back, now from side to side. 
Even when it walked along the deck it 
swayed and rolled like any sailor. 

There was no apparent effort to its move- 
ments; after weeks at sea the rooster seemed 
quite at home on a pitching deck. Tony 
smiled as he remembered the first day at 
Rio, when the Martha Cole lay to in the 
smooth harbor. To the amusement of all the 
crew, the rooster had staggered drunkenly 
the length of the motionless deck. It never 
did get used to the stationary ship; often 
when standing with half-shut eyes it would 
begin to sway from side to side and finally 
would topple over in a ridiculous heap. 

“He looks bigger and heavier, Cap’n Sea- 
bury,’’ suggested Tony. 


floor with his back against the wall and his 
long legs stretched far out in front of him. 
His big hands were holding an absurdly 
little leather-bound book the title of which 
—Lyric Love, by Browning—the boy saw 
at a glance. Tripp lowered the volume and 
thrust it under one arm. 

“Cap’n says he wants that rooster 
roasted,” began Tony. “‘He says if you want 
me to help you—” 

Tony’s eyes suddenly grew wide, for with 
a fierce look Tripp had slammed the book 
down on the floor. He sprang to his feet. 
From the wall he snatched a cleaver and 
before the boy could say a word had rushed 
up on deck. 

For a moment Tony thought the cook 
had lost his reason and gone for the captain, 
but before the boy reached the deck a suc- 
cession of terrified squawks followed by 
abrupt silence put his mind at rest. It wasn’t 
the captain, it was the rooster, that the 
cook wanted. 

Tripp returned bearing in one hand the 
cleaver, which he had not used, and in the 
other a very limp rooster that would sway 
no more. 
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“You twisted his neck?” said Tony. 

“Yes, an’ I'll twist yours if you don’t 
make yourself Useful right-off. Fetch some 
water an’ put it on the stove. Then yank that 
pan down, and that ladle. I’ll show the ol’ 
man up, I will!” 

Tripp looked at the rooster. “Don’t you 
go an’ blame me for this; blame the cap’n. 
Roast a rooster that’s’ been at sea! Any fool 
ought to know better’n that! Tough ain’t no 
word for it. Cap’n tries to eat this bird 
roasted, he’ll need a new set o’ teeth an’ a 
new stomach time he gits through. Tony, 
how ‘bout that water? Got to help me git 
these feathers out.” 

When the water 
was hot enough Tripp 
phunged the rooster in- 
to it, and then he and 
Tony began to remove 
the feathers from the 
legs, one at either leg. 
Tripp finished his leg 
first, and then his sore- 
ly tried temper got the 
better of him again. 
He rose jerkily to his 


eet. 

“What’s the leg o’ 
that rooster remind 
ye of, Tony?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why—lI 
know, Tripp.” 

“Reminds me of a 
b’layin’ pin,” said the 
cook. ‘Just about as 
hard. Feel them muscles 
an’ tendons. Tough as 
a wire cable. Whole 
bird’s the same way. 
All he’s done is exer- 
cise—twistin’ hisself, 
swayin’ from port to 
starboard and for’rd 
an’ aft. ‘Tain’t any 
wonder he’s tough! 
Don’t b’lieve I could 
cut him up with my 
razor! By jingo, if I'll 
try tocook such a bird! 
I’m goin’ to show him 
to the cap’n!” 

‘More trouble,’’ 
muttered Tony as he 
followed the cook on 
deck. 

The captain was 
standing outside the 
cabin, looking specu- 
latively off at the bank- 
ing of clouds in the 
east. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” he demanded of 
Tripp, and his bristling 
lips suddenly came to- 
gether in a tight, aggressive line. 

“Cap'n,” began the cook, “without 
meanin’ no offense, all I got to say is this 
rooster ain’t fit fer to eat—” 

“Why ain’t it fit?” said the captain. 

“Toughest rooster ever lived,’”’ replied 
Tripp. “Just feel them muscles an’ sinews, 
cap’n! Like iron. Same way all over the 
body.” 

The captain examined the rooster, and 
Tony thought he looked somewhat crest- 
fallen. But Cap’n Seabury wasn’t going to 
yield to his cook. 

“He ain’t so bad as you make out, Tripp. 
He ain’t tough at all. If you don’t want your 
share, give it to the ship’s cat.” He extended 
the hand that held the rooster, but Tripp 
backed away. 

‘“‘Might’s well give the whole bird to the 
ship’s cat! Give it ’thout cookin’ it. My 
time’s too valu’ble to cook fer cats.” 

The captain suddenly clenched his empty 
fist. ‘‘Time’s valu’ble, is it? Huh! Frouble is 
ye want to just sit around an’ read love 
poetry. That’s why yer time’s so valuable! 
Now here’s the rooster. Cook it!”’ 

But again Tripp backed away, and in a 
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sudden fit of rage Cap’n Seabury stepped 
forward and threw the bird at the cook’s 
head. It went over his shoulder, struck the 
main shrouds and dropped to the deck. 
Tripp blinked and rubbed his stubby 
whiskers. 

“If that rooster ain’t cooked and served 
up tomorrer,”’ declared the captain, shaking 
his fist, “‘there’s goin’ to be trouble aboard 
the Martha Cole!” Then he strode into the 
cabin and slammed the door. 

Tripp turned and walked away; Tony 
saw him glance once at the rooster lying 
among the ropes below the pin table, and 
then he disappeared down the galley. 

“Goin’ to read poetry now,’ thought 
Tony. ‘Whew! Wasn’t the cap’n mad at 
him!” 

As a matter of fact the cook did turn to 
Lyric Love for comfort, but he did. not read 
long. He was restless, perhaps because it was 
the first time in his life he had ever had a 
rooster thrown at his head, or possibly be- 
cause of the feel of the air. It had grown 
suddenly very chilly! Moreover, the cloud 
bank that the captain had been watching 
had crept stealthily upward until now it 
covered nearly half the eastern sky. 

Tony, gazing off at it, was startled by the 
sudden roar of the captain’s voice behind 
him: ‘Look alive! All hands prepare to 
shorten sail!’ - 

As three or four of the crew came tumbling 
up the hatchways Tony ran aft, eager to 
help. As it proved, Tony didn’t help much. 
In the next few minutes a great many things 
happened. The up-moving cloud suddenly 
broadened out and showed thousands of 
little black and yellow streaks. From the 
east came a violent breath as cold as ice, 
and with a spanking of canvas and a creak- 
ing of wood and ropes the Martha Cole 
keeled far to port. Flung to the deck, Tony 
clung with both hands to a rope attached to 
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the pin table; it seemed to him as if the 
schooner were going all the way over. When 
he was sure there was absolutely no hope 
for her she paused for an instant and then 
began to swing slowly back. 

With a breath of relief he glanced for- 
ward beyond the cabin and saw tc 
Seabury, looking like a picture of old Father 
Neptune. Bareheaded and with his shirt 
open at the throat, the captain was holding 
fast to the starboard fore shrouds. A little 
way behind him Tony made out the long 
neck and narrow head of ‘Tripp Birbeck. 
Then the boy glanced aft. The steersman 
and another sailor were straining arms and 
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back and legs against the wheel as they 
strove to swing the schooner’s head into the 
wind. 

That was the last clear impression Tony 
had, for the next instant a wave, breaking 
on the quarter, tossed its crest aboard, and 
he was gasping for breath. All about him was 
water, icy salt water in which ropes were 
twisting and moving about like eels—water 
pouring over him in a tremendous flood. He 
held his breath and clung for his life. 

Something soft swept against his ear. He 
turned his head, opened his eyes and looked 
full at the old rooster that the captain had 
thrown at the cook! Then it swept away 
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from him in the direction of the cabin. Tony 
had no desire to laugh at the rooster now. 
Scared and almost drowned, he ‘had all he 
could do to hang on to the rope. It seemed to 
him as if the schooner were trying to stand 
on end. Up, up, up! He could hear the spray 
whipping through the rigging over his head, 
hear the door to the captain’s cabin swinging 
open and shut with a splash and a bang 
every few seconds. 

“Busted lock,’’ thought Tony. “Water 
pourin’—down into—the cap’n’s cabin— 
ought to get—that door bolted—” 

There was a moment of comparative 
quiet. Tony looked down the sloping deck 
toward the black yawning entrance to the 
cabin. He should be safer there; and that 
door—ought to be bolted. He let go the rope, 
and away he went across the slippery deck 
straight for the cabin. But he had traversed 
no more than half the distance when the 
bow of the Martha Cole suddenly lifted, and 
he found himself flat on his stomach in the 
middle of a level, slippery deck with nothing 
to hold on to. The next instant the deck 
listed, and he was sliding back toward the 
pin table. 

The captain and the cook chose that 
moment to attempt what the cabin boy had 
failed to do—reach the cabin. While Tony, 
wild-eyed, was moving back toward the pin 
table two bodies came whizzing past the 
corner of the cabin, vainly clutching at it; 
they were moving faster than they had 
planned for. A mass of rope pestly checked 
the boy’s progress; and then before he knew 
it the two others were upon him; and all 
three were tangled up together close to the 
pin table. Tony remembered afterward that 
he had hold of one of Tripp’s long legs, that 
the cap’n’s hands were closed round his 
ankle, and that Tripp’s fingers were trying 
to clutch a rope that they couldn’t quite 


reach. Then the schooner plunged again, 
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THANKSGIVING EVE ON THE PRAIRIE 


By 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


All autumn long their patient course had lain 


and on, slow measured to the tune 


Day after day of wheel and creaking chain, 
Moon after dusty moon; 
And now, November wearing through at last, 


above the camp fire’s failing spark 


And heard the footless prairie wind go past, 
Half sighing down the dark, 

And felt the strange night like a presence brood 
Around their solitude. 


man said, ‘How the hills of home 


Stand up tonight against the sky! 
All day I’ve seen Monadnock loom 
Above the foothills, blue and high.” 


woman said, ‘‘Tomorrow’ll be 


Thanksgiving; still they bake, tonight. 


rooms are wide for company, 
windows all alight.” 


He mused, ‘‘They've got the harvest in. - 
There's gold behind the granary doors, 
And ruddy apples crowd the bin, 

And pumpkins line the cellar floors.” 


“T’ve caught the scent of chimney smoke 


day,” she sighed. “I’ve caught and lost 


The tang of sunburned pine and oak 
Pungent with bitter frost. 

The trees, the trees! I want to hear 
Wind walking in the autumn boughs, 
And tall elms whispering wise and dear 
Above a sheltered house.” 


An hour went by. The silence pressed and weighed. 


Out on the plain a lone coyote woke. 


Charred to the core, the last thin fagot broke. 


The silent watcher laid 


Fresh wood and blew the ashen embers bright, 
Then, straightening slowly to his weary height, 


Found words again, and spoke. 


“Some foot has got to find the trail, 
Some hand must blaze the wilderness. 
Our fathers’ fathers did not fail, 
Their sons shall do no less.” 

He met his young wife's lifted smile. 


“Please Heaven,” he said, ‘‘we'll hold the track, 


Though taut at every hard-won mile 
The old cords tug to pull us back. 
America still waits. The Call 

Is clear: it names a man by name. 
Old ties draw close. In spite of all, 
Thank God we heard and came!” 


Her eyes were tender. ‘Thank Him too, 


However far our misty quest 
We carry with us safe and true 


The things our hearts had counted best. 
Our mothers’ mothers turned and blessed 
Old hearthlights faint across the foam, 


Then bore the beauty in their breast 
To kindle anew in Home 


Old joys, old dreams—they still shall prove 


A portion of our daily bread. 
We cannot lose what most we love, 
Thank God for that,” she said. 


They turned together toward the east, her hand 









































In his. The hour was dumb with dark; afar 

The lonely skyline met the lonely land. 

But even as they watched, a pilgrim star 

That late, in journeying, had touched old dim 
Pastures and hills and roofs to lovely light 

Crossed the black desert’s rim, 

Climbed valiant where the shadows would have stayed 
Its steadfast course and, fair and unafraid, 

Forged westward through the night. 















He. pondered with a wistful frown. 
“TI think I’m wishing most of all 
To see the sun go slipping down 
Behind a pasture wall.” 


“Or see the sun come up,” she said, 
“Beyond a rocky ridge and turn 
Old roofs and gables rose red 

And make old windows burn.” 
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and away the three went in that formation 


. toward the cabin. 


The door was wide open, and it looked as 
if they would shoot inside like a train of 
cars entering a tunnel. But when they were 
less than six feet from the cabin the ship 
rolled, and the door, swinging viciously shut, 
just missed Tripp’s narrow head. Along with 
a great many gallons of water they brought 
up heavily against the door. 

Apparently the only hope of help lay with 


a The old cap’n still had Tony’s ankle 
_an 

. Tripp’s leg and meant to keep it. Tripp was 
- feeling desperately about for something to 


wouldn’t. let go; and Tony still had 


grasp when his fingers, under water, closed 

on an object that felt vaguely familiar. 

Tripp wasn’t at all particular what it 

was oe clutched it with both hands, and it 
eld! 

Farther and farther the schooner rolled to 
port till. it seemed to poor Tony as if he 
were hanging suspended against the wall of 
a building in a terrible rainstorm. But prob- 
ably Tripp’s thoughts at that moment were 
the most interesting, for as the water rushed 






N acertain afternoon in August it 
is doubtful whether there was a 
happier girl in Centerville than 


Edna Dorine Weinert, com- 

monly known to her family and 
associates by the convenient title of Edny. 
She was sitting in her shining, new-looking 
carat the S. & O. Railway station waiting for 
the train that was to bring Grandma Cooper 
on her biennial visit from “‘loway’’; and she 
was engaged in a pleasant dramatization of 
Grandma’s surprise and approval when her 
eyes should rest on the glossy sides and 
fenders of the “‘car.’”” To be sure Grandma 
knew that acar had been bought some fifteen 
months ago, but she did not know what 
perfection of care Edny had lavished upon 
it, for the family had been enjoined to hoard 
this fact as a secret, against the time of 
Grandma’s arrival. 

“Why, child!’ Edny could hear Grandma 
exclaiming. ‘Your Pa ain’t been and bought 
another car!” And then Edny would have 
her triumph. 

“Why, no, Grandma,” she would say, 
“this is the same one. I just take care of it 
right, you see. Nobody touches it but me. I 
clean it, and I fix it when something’s the 
matter. [t’s never been to the shop but once 
because I understand machinery just like a 
man, Grandma. You ask Harv Kelly if I 
don’t.” 

Then Grandma, after another amazed 
stare, would bring out in her familiar words, 
“Child, I’ve always said it, I'll say it again: 
rng: a Welch from your toes up. You may 
look like a Weinert, but that makes no 
difference. You’re a Welch.”” Such declara- 
tions had become an established part of each 
of Grandma’s visits; and Edny found it 
exceedingly agreeable to hear her own name 
linked to that of the practical and prosperous 
Welches. 

Moreover, it meant something to be 
owen by Grandma Cooper; for, as Ma 

einert said, ‘‘Mother’s so set on not 
— folks by sayin’ nice things to ’em 
that it looks as if it’d kill her to give a com- 
aor yo to your face. She’ll praise you be- 

ind your back fast enough, but not to your 
face—excepting, of course, Edny. Now Edny 
she will praise sometimes. Seems as if she 
can’t help it. Edny, I tell ‘em, is mother’s 
weak spot.” 

The whistle of the train broke in upon 
Edny’s happy reverie. Jumping lightly 
down, she hurried along the platform to meet 
the tall old woman who soon descended the 
steps of the day coach—for Grandma never 
rode in a Pullman—and enveloped her in a 
vigorous embrace. After Grandma’s in- 
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away along his body he saw that he was 
clinging to a leg of the rooster! The bird 
had washed into the cabin, and the door had 
closed on one leg and wedged tight. 

To Tony and the captain, who supposed 
merely that the cook had got a firm grip on 
something or other, it seemed as if they hung 
there for several minutes, but to Tripp it 
seemed longer than that. He had no fear 
that the rooster’s leg would break or pull 
apart—he knew the rooster too well for that! 
—but he did expect every moment to see the 
door open enough to allow the rooster’s body 
to slip through. He knew if that should 
happen nothing could save them from going 
over the side. 

Gradually the vessel swung back to an 
even keel. Tripp jerked hard upon the leg 
of the rooster, and the door came open. 
Before the vessel could swing again, all 
three were in the cabin. 

“Whew!” said the captain. “Tony, you 
all right?” 

Tony nodded; he hadn’t yet got his 
breath. 

Just then the captain caught sight of the 
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evitable astonishment at the changes that 
two years had wrought in Edny’s appear- 
ance, Edny piloted her through the lounging 
summer-afternoon crowd, explaining mean- 
while that Pa and Claudie were still at the 
shops and that Ma had a toothache and 
couldn’t come out in the breeze. Then, 
following a dramatic pause, Edny allowed 
the sleek, complacent car to burst upon 
Grandma’s view. 

“Child!” she exclaimed. “Your Pa’s not 
gone and bought another car!” 

The delightful dialogue that Edny had 
anticipated now followed with a few unim- 
portant changes. Edny was a Welch! Also, it 
was quite evident, she was Grandma 
Cooper’s ‘‘weak spot,”’ and the “‘weak spot” 
listened to the oft-heard phrases with frank 
enjoyment. 

Grandma Cooper, in addition to her 
reluctance to bestow indiscriminate praise, 
had another peculiarity. She was extremely 
fond of offering advice. Even that first night, 
when the family had gathered round the 
feast that Ma Weinert in spite of the tooth- 
ache had prepared for her mother’s welcome, 
this second trait was quite in evidence. 

“Claudie,” she remarked to her tall 
arg a “‘you’ve no business combin’ your 

air down across your forehead. It’s old- 
fashioned. Slick it back. You ought to see 
your Aunt Maria’s boys!” 

Maria was the daughter with whom 
Grandma Cooper made her home and whom 
she ably assisted in the preparing of gallons 
of cream for shipment daily and in caring for 
numerous calves and pigs as well as some 
scores of chickens. For Grandma liked to 
work. “I’ve been in my prime since I was 
twenty,” she often said, “and I’ll still be in 
it when I’m eighty. And Maria’s goin’ to be 
just like me!’’ She was less confident about 
the other daughter, to whom she now turned. 

“Gussie,” she stated, “‘you’re too fat. You 
eat too much!” 

Ma Weinert replied humbly, “I know. I’m 
always so hungry after working hard.” 

“Tt won't an Canaie. First thing you know 
you'll look older than your mother.” 

Pa Weinert himself came in for some share 
of admonition. 

“George, I went out to the barn soon’s I 
got here, to see Betsy. She was only a 
yearlin’ when I was here last. Pretty likely 
lookin’ cow, but her yield is not what it 
ought to be. I notice you're feedin’ her that 
X<heeod meal. Better quit it, George. Maria 
doesn’t use it. It doesn’t make milk the way 
bran and cotton seed do. Speakin’ of cows, 
Gussie, I see you’ve got the same old pic- 
tures hangin’ in the sittin’-room.” 

Ma Weinert looked up bewildered. 

“That picture of a scene on a river with a 
cow in it,” Grandma continued, supplying 
the connection; “that’s out of style, that 
kind of picture with an animal in it. You 
ought to see Maria’s sittin’-room—livin’- 


‘room, she calls it. She takes a lot of maga- 


bedraggled rooster in the cook’s hand.“Tripp, 
fer the love o’ Judas!’ he cried. “What ye 
doin’ with that reoster!”’ 

“’T was wedged in the door, cap’n,” Tripp 
replied. ““That’s all there was to hold on to.” 

Cap’n Seabury looked at him sharply. 
““H’m,”’ was all he said. ‘ 

For two hours captain and crew fought 
the storm. Then the wind began to lose its 
fury. Towards evening the heavy sky broke, 
and there was a gleam of faint gold in the 
west. Then the night closed down, and the 
stars came out big and bright. : -. 

“Thanksgivin’ weather,’”’~ observed the 
captain the next morning. ‘“‘There’s snow in 
the air, Tony. And, Tony—” 

“Yes, cap’n,” 

“Do you believe what Tripp said yest’day 
about that rooster?” 

“T think he was too scared to lie, cap’n,” 
the boy replied and added: “I guess he 
wouldn’t lie anyhow.” 

“Don’t believe he would, either,” ob- 


served the captain. “‘Go fetch him, will ye?” * 


Tony went out and returned at once with 
the cook. 


zines that have real practical suggestions 
how to make your home look refined and 
stylish. Maria says a woman in the country 
doesn’t have to be a back number any more 
unless she’s just lazy-minded. That’s your 
trouble, Gussie. You're lettin’ your mind 
jell!” 

At this Pa Weinert hastily swallowed a 
mouthful of biscuit and gravy and prepared 
to wrest conversation back to its rightful 
leadership, but Grandma Cooper, whose 
mind, unlike her daughter’s, was a flowing 
stream, was now darting up another tribu- 
tary. “Speakin’ of jell,” she began, and Pa 
remained during the rest of the meal in an 
irritated state of suppression. 

It should be noted that in the matter of 
giving advice, as in her habit of withholding 
praise, Edny was Grandma’s one exception. 
For her, on this first night, there was nothing 
but frankly expressed or very thinly con- 
cealed approbation. In the week that fol- 
lowed, however, Grandma's eyes rested upon 
her favorite more than once with a look that 
might have betokened a slight slackening of 
enthusiasm. She said nothing, but several 
times when Edny was near, Grandma's lips 
flew open with their characteristic assurance, 
only to close again with every indication of 
indecision. Plainly something was on her 
mind. ) 

By Saturday Grandma was obliged to ask 
a question. “Child, I’ve been here most a 
week now, and I’ve never seen you wearin’ 
a thing but that dark-blue skirt and a middy 
blouse. Don’t you ever wear dresses?” 

“Sundays,” said Edny, “I wear an all- 
white middy and a white skirt.” 

“But,” exclaimed Grandma, “don’t you 
ever dress up?” 

“T hate clothes,” declared she who was a 
Welch. 

Grandma’s lips snapped shut, checking 
the pent-up advice; but she decided without 
further delay to have a talk with Gussie. 
Afterward, as she confessed to herself, it 
seemed that the talk was only a waste of 
effort. ‘Somehow you don’t seem to get 
a with Gussie,” thought Grandma. 

t was for this reason, doubtless, that she 
took her crocheting on Monday afternoon, 
leaving Gussie resting from her washing, and 
went next door to call on Mrs. Casey. She 
liked to talk with Mrs. Casey. For sixteen 
years now the Caseys and the Weinerts had 
dwelt side by side, and with each succeeding 
visit to Centerville Grandma’s conviction 
deepened that Mrs. Casey was a woman of 
good, hard sense, and a mighty good neigh- 
bor for Gussie to have. 

When she was comfortably settled in a 
shady corner of Mrs. Casey’s porch Grandma 
began: ‘Mrs. Casey, I’ve had Edny on my 
mind a good deal since I came. Smart child, 
smart’s a whip. But there’s one thing worries 
me. Now, I’m speakin’ frank, Mrs. Casey; 
you know I’m right out with what I think.” 

“That’s me, that’s me.” Mrs. Casey 
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“Been readin’ love poetry this mornin’, 
Tripp?” inquired the captain. 

“No, cap’n; I been readin’ the Bible,” 
Tripp replied solemnly. 

“H’m.” Captain Seabury gave a tug at his 
beard. “‘Today’s Thanksgivin’, ye know; 
see if ye can’t throw together a little extra 
in the way o’ food fer all hands.” 

“Do my best,” replied Tripp. He turned 
to go out, but changed his mind and with a 
twitch of his mouth asked: “How much do 
ye weigh, cap’n?” 

The captain’s eyebrows lifted. ““Mebbe a 
hundred an’ ninety—right after a meal. 
Who wants to know?” 

“How much do you weigh, Tony?” in- 
quired Tripp. 

“*Bout a hundred and twenty.” 

Tripp nodded slowly. “And I weigh a 
hundred and seventy-five. That makes— 
that makes—let’s sge—four huridred and— 
and eighty-five pounds. Cap’n, was that 
rooster tough?” 

Cap’n Seabury’s face didn’t move a muscle. 
a Well, mebbe sort of. Ye never kin 
tell.” 


~— 
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moistened her lips and leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“It’s a question o’ clothes,” continued 
Grandma Cooper. “All Edny wants to do, 
it seems, is ride around in that car dressed in 
an old blue skirt and a middy. And Gussie 
doesn’t put her foot down. Now, Mrs. 
Casey, what do you think of lettin’ a young 
girl almost old enough to have a beau grow 
up that way?” 

Mrs. Casey cleared her throat. “I’m real 
glad you spoke to me about this matter, 
Mis’ Cooper. Fact is, I’ve already took it up 
with your daughter, time or two. ‘Mis’ 
Weinert,’ I tell her, ‘what’s a girl’s future 
goin’ to be if she ain’t got a woman’s 
tastes?’”’ 

Grandma Cooper busily plying her cro- 
chet hook nodded an emphatic indorsement. 
Mrs. Casey, warming to her subject, drew 
her chair closer. “And another thing, Mis’ 
Cooper; clothes are awful important for a 
married woman, too. If you'll excuse me 
bein’ so plain-spoke. You know me. Seems 
to me Mis’ Weinert herself could take some 
advice in the way of clothes.” 

“Oh, she could, she could.”’ But Grandma, 
though interested in her daughter, did not 
— to allow conversation to drift awa 

rom the matter uppermost in her mind. 
“That child!” she exclaimed ruminatively. 
“Smart a child as ever I see. And no taste 
whatever for pretty clothes. Here I’ve got to 
go back to Ioway before long, and the child’s 
mother can’t be the least help in the world to 
her. Gussie’s a splendid cook,—beats Maria 
in that,—but when it comes to dressin’ up 
and bein’ somebody—Gussie just hasn’t got 
the idea!” 

“You can depend on me,” promised Mrs. 
Casey. “I'll talk to her as I have in the 
past.” But when she stood watching the old 
woman take her energetic way homeward 
Mrs. Casey found herself sighing. “I’ve 
worked on Mis’ Weinert a good many years 
now, and I ain’t produced much results, as I 
can see,’”’ she admitted. 

Before Mrs. Casey had a chance for fur- 
ther “working on” Mrs. Weinert, Mrs. 
Weinert herself began to show the effect of 
her mother’s earnest talk with her. It was 
characteristic of Ma that any new line of 
action must be preceded by a long period of 
worrying, and she was still floundering in 
this painful mental state when she decided 
to pour her troubles into her son’s ears. Pa 
Weinert was too plainly satisfied with the 
negligible cost of Edny’s clothes to offer 
wakinead advice. And Claudie, it turned out, 
was meagrely qualified as an adviser. 

“Say, Ma, what do you think I know 
about how a girl ought to dress?” he asked 
helplessly. 

“Don’t you know whether boys pay more 
attention to a girl if she’s kinda dressy?” 

“I only know how I am myself, Ma. I 
want a girl to look pretty, but I don’t know 
if it’s clothes that do it!” 
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The. chain of interest.that 
Grandma had started added 
a new link in a day or two, 
for Claudie was in the habit 
of talking over all matters, 
greator small, with hischum, 
Chuck Maguire. Chuck ob- 
viously had not specialized 
in the problem that Ma 
Weinert found so disturbing, 
but, having no women-folks 
of his own, he had affection- 
ately adopted all of Claudie’s 
and was in a position, there- 
fore, to sympathize with all 
three. 

“Tf youask me,” heoffered, 
“Edny always looks just 
about right the way she is. 
And I don’t blame Ma 
Weinert for being upset, for, 
believe me, she’s got enough 
work to do without makin’ 
a lot more clothes for Edny. 
But at the same time I'll 
hand it to Grandma; she 
can’t be beat, and, if she 
says a thing is so, why I 
guess it is.” After which 
pronouncement of Chuck’s 
Claudie scratched his head 
in some uncertainty. 

Chuck’s active brain, how- 
ever, was never content to 
leave a problem unsolved. 
The next day he approached 
Claudie with a plan that he 
thought would please Grand- 
ma, add no burden to Ma 
and create in Edny the 
appropriate hunger for girl- 
ish finery. 

“Listen, Weinie,”’ he cried 
impetuously; “you know all 
that stuff in the papers about suggestion? 
Well, I’ve got a scheme. There’s a peach of 
a dress down in Blum’s window, pale pink. 
Say, it’s pretty. Now listen; let’s you and 
me buy it for Edny, see ? And when she sees 
herself all dolled up she’ll just naturally 
want some more clothes like that. She’ll get 
a taste for them.” 

Claudie looked down at him severely. 
“What's the matter with you, Chuck? You 
can’t give my sister a present like that.” 

“Aw, you’re crazy. Get some sense—”’ 

“Get some yourself, bo. But as for your 
idea, I’m for it. I’ll buy the dress myself. 
Come on. Let’s go!” 

“But you can’t, Weinie. That dress costs 
real money.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I’ve got some saved up. 
There isn’t much I wouldn’t do for the kid, 
anyhow.” 

Though Chuck still protested at being 
left out of the worthy undertaking, the boys 
were soon on their way uptown. They 
walked fast, for, since their conversation had 
taken place as they left the shops, scarcely 
an hour remained before Blum’s store 
would close. Chuck valiantly led the way 
into the portals of Blum’s Codperative 
Emporium, but as they made their way 
down the aisle after inquiring the location 
of the dress department a bright glow might 
have been seen creeping up the back of his 
neck. He was sure that every feminine eye 
behind the counters was upon him. Claudie 
meanwhile became acutely conscious of the 
brown flannel shirt that he wore to and from 
his work. Even in the elevator, two pairs of 
feminine eyes chose the boys as targets for 
their attention. ‘‘Whew, but it’s hot!’’ mur- 
mured Claudie under his breath. 

In charge of the ‘‘ready-mades”’ upstairs 
was a modish young woman with bobbed 
hair. She was alone. It was almost time for 
the store to close. But at sight of Claudie 
she came alertly toward them. ‘“‘Can I show 
you something?” she asked sweetly. 

“Uh—why, we want to look at that pale 
pink dress down in the window,” said 
Chuck. 

The young woman smiled and with eyes 
still on Claudie reassured the boys brightly. 
“Surest thing you know. I’ve got that very 
dress in two other sizes. What size you want, 
please ?”’ 

“‘Size?”’ Claudie looked his blankest. 

“‘She—she’s smaller than you!’’ blurted 
Chuck. 

“I see. Young miss or—what age?” 

“Er—fifteen. She’s my sister,’ Claudie 
explained. 

“T see. Party dress you want. That'd be 
sweet, that pink chiffon.” She went toward 
a glass case where hung a bewildering array 
of garments, and with a deft twist extracted 
the dreamlike creation in shell pink. ‘Might 
be a little large,” she offered, as she again 
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Chuck knew something was wrong 


approached them, “but it can be altered.” 

“Sure is pretty!’ remarked Claudie. 

“Peachy!’’ amended Chuck. 

“Uh—well—uh—how—how mucl? does 
it cost?’ 

She named a figure that for a moment 
deprived Claudie of his mental faculties. 
Chuck edged toward him. “Look here, 
Weinie, you'll have to let me—” 

Claudie, recovering, frowned down on his 
chum. “I’m doin’ this,” he growled. 

With charming cordiality the young 
woman assisted Claudie with the necessary 
financial details, then explained: ‘It’s too 
late to deliver it today, you understand.” 

“Ma’am? Oh! No’m! Yes’m—I mean I'll 
take it with me.” 

“Now, if there’s any dissatisfaction just 
come to me,” said the young woman as she 
handed Claudie a large box. ‘‘Miss Murphy. 
Just call for Miss Murphy.’’ She smiled 
sweetly. 

After a hot wait for the elevator and a 
hotter walk down the formidable central 
aisle the boys escaped from the store. 

“What’s so funny, I'd like to know?” 
grumbled Claudie. Then, remembering the 
poeanet event about to take place at home, 

e asked Chuck to accompany him. Was it 
not Chuck’s idea? It was, Chuck admitted, 
and, demurring not too vigorously, he fell 
into step beside Claudie. 

The family were gathering in the dining- 
room for the evening meal when the boys 
arrived with the box partly concealed be- 
hind Claudie’s back. It was fitting that it 
should remain in this tantalizing position 
until the women-folks were keyed to an 
appropriate state of curiosity. That ac- 
complished, the box was laid upon the table, 
and with much ceremony the beautiful con- 
tents were disclosed. Everyone gas ex- 
cept Pa Weinert, who grunted, “Say, how 
much did that thing cost?” 

Of the three women no one was quite so 
delighted as Grandma, who, quickly silenc- 
ing her son-in-law, snatched the box from 
the table and hurried Ma and Edny into 
Edny’s room. 

Ma’s eyes were moist. ‘‘Edny, you've got 
the best brother in the world!” 

“T know I have,” said Edny tremulously. 

Ma and Edny were too dazed to be of 
much service in the transaction that fol- 
lowed, but Grandma kept her wits. Swiftly 
she pulled off the middy and the old blue 
skirt and, gathering up the lovely garment 
from the box, let it fall gently over Edny’s 
head. Deftly she pulled it down into plate 
and fastened the numerous snaps, then 
swung her granddaughter about to face the 
mirror. ‘‘Now!”’ exclaimed Grandma ex- 
citedly. 

At her first glance Edny started back 
slightly, but, quickly bracing herself, stepped 
closer for a better view. Surely she must 


be mistaken! Behind her she heard Ma and 
Grandma extravagantly admiring, but her 
own heart began to feel like lead. She 
pushed up the shade for light and, bending 
close, took a long frowning look at her image. 
No, she had not been mistaken. Suddenly 
she wanted to cry. In the delicate pink her 
sunburned skin was like copper. Couldn’t 
they see? And her hair was dull, taffy-col- 
ored. Her nose looked red, stubby—and 
coarse. Her mouth was too big. It was 
awful! The filmy, shell-pink garment had 
brought into high relief every one of Edny’s 
somewhat numerous imperfections. ‘I didn’t 
know I was so ugly!’’ she grieved miserably. 

“Here, you’ve primped long enough. 
Come show the boys your grand dress.’’ It 
was Grandma, pushing her toward the din- 
ing-room door. Edny winked back her tears 
and stiffened herself for the ordeal. ‘She 
hasn’t said a word,’’ continued Grandma, 
to Claudie. “It’s so pretty she’s clear 
overcome.” 

Claudie gazed goons and delightedly 
at his purchase. Then Edny lifted her eyes 
timidly to Chuck. He had been silent: until 
Ma had prodded him, ‘Well, Chuck, how 
do you like it?”’ Then he answered, ‘‘Sure is 
a peachy dress,”’ but there was no vigor in 
that ‘“‘peachy.” Edny, meeting his eyes, 
read his disappointment. Chuck knew some- 
thing was wrong. And he knew she knew! 
She fled back to her room to pull off the 
lovely, terrible dress. Outside she could hear 
Grandma axplaieing: “The child’s clear 
overcome. Claudie, you’ve done a great 
thing for Edny, buying her that pretty dress. 
From now on, mark my word, she’ll take an 
interest in clothes." 

When Edny came out a little later to eat 
her supper she learned the wretchedness of 
trying to act lively and pleased when she 
wanted only a lonely pillow. It was harder 
because Chuck was so quiet, sitting there 
listening while Claudie loyally told them 
that it was all ‘“Chuck’s idea.” 

Edna Dorine Weinert, possessed as she 
was of an alert and practical mind, had met 
few problems in her fifteen years that she 
had not been able to solve; but the pink 
chiffon frock presented her by her loving 
brother had left her in a state bordering on 
despair. Late into the night she tossed and 
turned. 

“T won’t wear it! I won’t! But, oh, I’ve 
got to! Claudie’d be hurt if I didn’t.” Then 
again and again the stormy protest: “But I 
won’t, I won’t look like a freak, as if I was 
trying to look pretty and couldn’t. I’d 
rather wear my old middies. And I know 
Chuck would rather—” She never quite 
completed this unspoken thought, but it 
was clear that in some way Chuck was 
deeply involved in her distress. 

It happened in time, for Edny was young 
and sound, that she fell asleep; but just be- 
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‘fore slumber released her, 
a plan had suddenly. pre- 
sented itself that she dangled 
wistfully before her mental 
vision, that, moreover, would 
have solved her difficulty 
and dealt no wound to 
Claudie. Wearily at last, 
however, she gave it up. 
For the plan carried two 
insurmountable conditions: 
the dress must be left un- 
touched and Grandma must 
be withdrawn from the situ- 
ation. Hopeless! Grandma 
was to stay two weeks longer 
and had, besides, declared 
her intention of altering 
the dress the very next 
morning to fit her grand- 
daughter’s figure. 

When morning came, cold 
daylight reasoning toldEdny 
again that there was no 
way to keep Grandma from 
rehemming and_ otherwise 
altering the pink dress. 
Yet in spite of reason she 
temporized. 

“Grandma, I was going 
to Fannie Bell’s this morn- 
ing. Can’t you wait until 
afternoon to fit me?” 

Grandma was disposed 
to be reasonable, if reluct- 
antly so. ‘That ain’t my 
way 0’ doin’ things. If I’ve 
got a job waiting, my way 

is to go at it. But I will wait 
until eleven if you'll hurry 
back. I’m goin’ to see that 
dress fixed, ready for you to 
wear. If I leave it to your 
mother, she’ll put it off. And 
something might happen—” 

“Something might happen!’’ It was a 
phrase often on Grandma’ slips. It betokened, 
not nervous fears, but merely forehanded 
Welch prudence. Never had the phrase been 
uncannily prophetic, as it was to prove on 
this eventful day. 

Edny returned glumly from Fannie Bell’s 
at eleven-fifteen to find Ma Weinert and 
Grandma Cooper bent ina flurried packing 
of Grandma’s trunk. At sight of, her Ma 
cried: “Edny, your Grandma’s got to go 
home today! Two o’clock train! Your Aunt 
Maria’s fell and broke her right arm—” 

“And it’s peach-cannin’ time,’ groaned 
Grandma. 

“Go right away, Edny,” continued Ma 
shrilly, ‘‘and get out the car and go and tell 
Pa and Claudie and bring ’em home and 
hurry back and help me get dinner; now 
run!” 

Edny stood not upon the order of her 
going, but on her way out of the house a 
thought struck her. Now she could carry 
out her plan about the dress! She crushed 
down her relief, feeling terribly wicked. It 
wasn’t right to rejoice about anything when 
poor Aunt Maria had broken her arm. And 
she did hate to see Grandma go so soon. 
And yet—from that moment until train 
time she was torn by conflicting emotions. 
But in spite of all her better impulses she 
waved her last good-by to Grandma with a 
sigh that could not fairly be called regretful. 

Afterward, having taken her father and 
brother back to their work, Edny drove 
home with her mother. 

“Think I'll lay down for an hour or two,” 
said Ma. “I’m all upset.” 

“Well! Do you care if I go back uptown?” 
“What for, Edny?”’ 

“Well, my library book is due, and—oh, 
just want to fool round—” 

“You and Fannie Bell?” 

“N-no’m, I was going alone.” 

“All right. But be at the shops at five for 
Pa and Claudie.”’ 

Edny did not go at once, however. Having 
followed her mother into the house she 
idled about until Ma was safe in bed. Then 
she walked quietly—one dislikes to say sur- 
reptitiously—out of the house, and under 
her arm was the large box from Blum’s. 

The young woman in charge of the “‘ready- 
mades’’ was again alone when Edny timidly 
stepped out of the elevator that afternoon 
and asked, ‘‘Can you exchange things here?”’ 

“Sure, dearie, if it hasn’t been worn or 
altered.” 

“Then it’s all right!’ exclaimed Edny 
and eagerly helped to untie the box. 

“Oh-h! That’s that darling little dress I 
sold yesterday—honey, are you his sister? 
You've got the sweetest broth— But, hon, 
you don’t mean to stand there and tell me 
that you don’t like that!" 
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“No—yes, I do, but,” —Edny’s eyes became 
misty,—‘‘but I—you ought to see me in it!”’ 

Miss Murphy shook out the soft folds and 
held the garment close to Edny’s face. 
“Um-m, wel-l, it doesn’t exactly become 
you, dear. How’d you like the same thing 
in blue?” 

“No, oh, no, I can’t wear those delicate 
colors. I thought I'd like to try on some of 
those sport clothes I saw in the window. 
Maybe,” she concluded wistfully, “I 
wouldn’t look so bad in those.” 

“Dearie,” answered Miss Murphy ad- 
miringly, “I believe you’re right—with your 
athletic figure and so much color. We'll 
just show that brother of yours!” 

Edny was suddenly overwhelmed with 
contrition. “Oh, I wonder if Claudie’ll be 
awful disappointed!” 

“Send him to me, if he is,”” remarked the 
young woman archly. 

For almost an hour Edny reveled in the 
delightful pastime of trying on_ skirts, 
sweaters, small hats, even suits. And when 
at last her choice was made she stood ar- 
rayed in a small, soft brown hat, a crisply 
pleated skirt and a fetching sweater with 
immaculate white at neck and cuffs. Yet, in 
spite of much satisfaction, she sighed. “All 
but the hat,’’ she murmured. “It isn’t 
quite—” 

“No,” agreed Miss Murphy, “you’re 
right, it isn’t quite. Trouble is, dearie, your 
hair. Those braids around your head.’’ She 
paused reflecting. At last she suddenly said, 
“Honey, why don’t you bob it?” 


THE OLD 


URING one of the summer vaca- 

tions that she spent in Texas 

Theodora informed us that Hal- 

stead was becoming a fairly re- 

sponsible citizen. ‘‘Occasionally 

he is a little discontented for a few hours and 

wants a change,” she wrote. ‘But 

the fits are shorter now. Hilda 

has only to send little Halsy to 

him, with her mallet in his hand; 

for Halstead is firmly convinced 

that the boy is going to make a 

great sculptor one of these days, 

who will carve heroic statues for 

all future Texas! ‘We will have 

a big studio for him,’ he often 

says to Hilda and Mother Fred- 

erica. ‘We will send for the best 
marble in Italy.’ ” j 

But life never goes on quite as 
we plan it, or think it will. The 
very next letter from Theodora 
brought terrible tidings. Twelve 
days previously, Halstead had 
driven to Castroville and to 
Hondo, to collect certain bills for 
marble work. Possibly it became 
known that he received money 
and had it about him. He failed 
to return, as expected, and three 
days later it was discovered that 
on his way home he had been 
robbed and murdered and his 
body left lying in a thicket by the 
wayside. The identification was 
not wholly complete, yet there 
remained little doubt of the fate 
of our luckless kinsman. His 
horseand wagon had disappeared. 
One conjecture was that he had 
been attacked by roving bandits. 

“Tt isa crushing blowto usall,” 
Theodora added. “I hardly know 
what to advise poor Hilda and 
her mother to do.” 

The calamity distressed us so 
exceedingly that the Old Squire 
himself set off for Texas with an 
idea of fetching the bereaved ones 
home to the old farm. Before he arrived, 
however, they had recovered a little from thie 
first shock of their grief. Mrs. Hauschild— 
long seasoned to the sad vicissitudes of life 
—was of the opinion that they had better 
remain in their own little cottage and work 
on, as they had always done. There at least 
spoke the steadfast Saxon patience and 
courage. Nor could she be persuaded to 
accept what her honest soul feared might 
prove a life of dependence on others, how- 
ever kind and sympathetic. 

So the Old Squire returned home alone but 
with an added respect for these new relatives 
way down there in the Lone Star State and a 
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Edny jumped. “Oh, I—my mother likes 
my hair.” 

“Sure, so do I. But I’d like you better 
with it bobbed.” 

Edny gazed breathlessly at her temptress. 
“But I haven’t any money!” 

“Go to our beauty parlor downstairs. I'll 
make the transfer. You’ve got something 
coming to you yet on the exchange.” 

“Have I?” 

“Sure, girlie. I wouldn’t hesitate. And, 
believe me, that little blue-eyed somebody 
that came in here with brother, he’d sit up 
and take notice then!’ 

Edny, drinking in the words avidly, mur- 
mured, “Oh-h!’’ and fell. The temptress 
smiled. 

Almost an hour later Edny came upstairs 
to exhibit the result of Miss Murphy’s ad- 
vice. That young woman, though busy, 
hailed her across the room, “Dearie, it’s 
stunning. You’re just—’’ then stopped short 
as Edny approached her. “Girlie, you're 
not crying!” 

In spite of the curious glances of the cus- 
tomer Edny sobbed out, “I got to thinking 
of my mother. What she’ll say! I—I can’t 
bear to go home!” 

Miss Murphy with a significant ‘Excuse 
me”’ to her customer led Edny to the back 
of the large room. ‘‘Poor childie, it will be 
hard to break it to her, but she'll love it, 
you'll see. Hon, why don’t you ’phone her 
first, to kinda prepare her—” 

“We haven’t got a telephone.” 

“Nor the neighbors?” 


“Mrs. Casey has!” Edny held up her 
head, courage returning. 

A few minutes later Ma Weinert was at 
Mrs. Casey’s telephone dazedly trying to 
understand the rush of words poured along 
the wire by her distraught daughter. 

“Ma? Hello? That you, Ma? Oh, Ma, I’ve 
done the awfullest thing—I hate to come 
home—you'll want to kill me—oh, I hadn’t 
ought—” 

Ma Weinert trembling violently managed 
to say, ‘‘Edny, if you don’t hush up and tell 
me what’s the matter, I’Il—”’ 

At last it was out. ‘Ma, I’ve exchanged 
that dress, and I’ve BOBBED MY HAIR!” 

Ma dropped the receiver and turned to 
Mrs. Casey limply. “She says—she’s 
bobbed her hair and something about an 
oe What’s she talking about? What’ll 

0?” 

Mrs. Casey’s eyes shone with ready under- 
standing. ‘“‘Sh-h-h! You’ve got to scold her 
of course. But don’t scold her much. It’s a 
good siggy! It means she’s beginnin’ to care 
about her looks the way her Grandma 
wanted her to. Tell her she hadn’t ought, 
but you'll discuss it when she comes 
home.” 

Still in a’daze, Ma carried out Mrs. Casey’s 
er. pan Edny, surprised at the mildness 
of the reproof, felt her spirits revive instant- 
ly. She sought out the kind Miss Murphy to 
receive the box containing her old clothing, 
and to say good-by. Miss Murphy patted 
her affectionately. ‘“‘Good-by! Come again. 
Say, girlie, you knoqw I’m crazy about your 
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brother. But don’t you dare to tell him!” 

“IT won’t,” said Edny. 

At the usual hour Edny sat on the shady 
side of the S. & O. shops in her shining car 
waiting to take her father and brother home. 
In the line of men approaching through the 
gate were many who had known her from 
her babyhood and whose habit it was to call 
out some teasing greeting as they passed. 
Today, she noticed, the greetings held un- 
usual warmth and the glances brought a 
tingle of pleasure and made her hand steal 
upward to pat her newly acquired curls. 
Now she saw her father coming down the 
path deep in argument and in front of him 
Claudie and Chuck. Chuck always waved at 
Edny before he turned at the corner to go 
home, or came to the car for a brief chat. 
Today, however, he did not wave at all but 
stopped short, staring. 

“Hel-lo-o!” called Edny. Her voice 
danced up, then down, with the lilt that 
poets advertise. Chuck decided to follow 
Claudie. 

“Say, will you look at my kid sister!” 
This was Claudie, who, having spoken, gave 
himself up to silent astonishment. 

But Chuck was a doughtier person. Rarely 
did he lose the power of speech. He bent 
close and whispered, ‘Peachy! I'll say it’s 
great!” Then, leaning still closer and looking 
straight into the round, glowing face, he 
added, “Some queen, some queen, little 
lady!” 

It seems a pity that Grandma Cooper was 
not there to hear. 


SQUIRE’S GREAT-GRANDSON 


By C. A. Stephens 


V. A HOPEFUL YOUNG WILDCATTER 





And they couldn’t stop it! 


growing interest in his little great-grandson. 

Here, strictly speaking, my brief sketch of 
Halstead’s life terminates. He came to that 
sudden, tragic end at the age of thirty-four. 
Yet the best part of his life remains with us 
still in the younger Halstead who has taken 
his place in the world. 

A curious thing is this long chain of 
ancestry, stretching down out of the past, 
from generation to generation. Sometimes 
the immediate parents of children seem to 
have been passed by for a while, and another 
face looks forth from out the past. Thus it is 
with little Joseph Halstead. His father—the 
dark-haired, irritable, weak Cousin Halstead 


whom we knew—seems to have dropped out. 
Not only has little Halstead inherited his 
mother’s light hair, steady blue eyes and 
calm temper, but in height, form and fea- 
tures and even more remarkably in his men- 
tal traits he is a true reversion to his great- 
grandfather; and as time passes he is 
evincing the same happy optimism and love 
of progress, the same desire to make things 
better and the self-same ambition to under- 
take new enterprises. 

Maine is a long way from Texas: we heatd 
only at intervals from the Hauschild cottage. 
On her occasional visits Theodora wrote us 
full accounts of the family. Hilda was doing 


a great deal of marble work, she said, and 
little Halstead Junior was growing to be a 
fine large boy. 

Then for fifteen years or more nothing 
very eventful happened either at the Haus- 
child cottage or at the old farm in Maine. 
Our young kinsman in Texas— 
now twenty years old—was at- 
tending the university at Austin 
five days a week, but devoting 
his Saturdays to taking out 
Hilda’s marble work and helping 
his grandmother carry on the 
little farm. 

One afternoon in April an 
incident occurred that gave a 
new turn to his thought and 
determined his entire future. 
That day there came to lecture 
to the students at Austin a 
geologist who, at that time, was 
much listened to in Texas. After- 
ward he was greatly praised and 
even revered by numbers of 
people who had profited by his 
advice and likewise bitterly re- 
viled by those who had failed to 
profit by it. On this latter account 
I will speak of him here merely 
as Prof. Alpheus Latimer and 
hope that under this name his 
identity may be sufficiently 
shielded to protect his memory 
—the memory of a devoted and 
patriotic scientist. 

Professor Latimer was a dark, 
thin man a little above medium 
height, but lame from an acci- 
dent in the oil region of western 
Pennsylvania, of which state he 
was a native. He had in fact 
been blown up while torpedoing 
an oil well and was ever after- 
ward obliged to walk with a 
cane. Otherwise, too, his health 
was deplorably bad, but his great 
and absorbing interest in the 
then new discovery of petroleum 
in the West led him constantly 
to undertake long journeys for geological 
exploration. 

Accompanied by his daughter he was at 
this time touring Texas, examining the 
geologic formations, lecturing at intervals to 
awaken the people to a realization of the 
wealth reposing in the depths of the earth 
beneath their feet and exhorting them to 
bore for it. The townspeople as well as the 
students thronged the new assembly room of 
the college to hear him. Halsy, who hap- 
pened to be one of the ushers, had difficulty 
in finding a seat for a girl who seemed to be 
a stranger and who had been standing for 
some time at the door. Finally Halsy 
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brought a chair from an adjoining recitation 
room and made a place for her far in front. 
She thanked him appreciatively, adding that 
she had been unavoidably late since she had 
but just arrived in Austin. Halsy was 
impressed by her appearance and wondered 
a little who she could be. 

Professor Latimer appeared at the table 
on the platform, having entered hastily at a 
rear door. On being introduced by the resi- 
dent professor of geology, he began his 
lecture at once. At the conclusion there was 
applause, but it was doubtful if many of the 
young people took the matter seriously. 
They went out joking and laughing. Halsy 
was among the few who felt some little 
curiosity. He lingered behind, being minded 
to ask the professor a question about oil 
pools and how deep they lay in the ground. 
He still felt curious, too, about the girl down 
in front, for he noticed that she had not 
come out with the rest and was sitting there 
as if waiting for something. She looked up 
and smiled as he passed her, evidently re- 
calling him as the usher who had brought 
the chair for her. As she had already spoken 
to thank him, Halsy ventured to pause a 
moment and ask her if she had enjoyed the 
lecture. ‘‘Oh, yes!” she replied. “I am 
intensely interested in petroleum.” 

“You believe in it then; you believe there 
is as much oil in Texas as this old fellow 
thinks?” 

“Indeed I do,’’ was the quick, almost 
resentful reply. ‘Professor Latimer knows 
exactly what he is talking about. He has had 
long experience in the oil regions of his 
native state, and he is not one to go about 
deceiving people!’’ 

“You speak as if you knew him,”’ Halsy 
remarked in surprise. “‘Are you acquainted 
with him?” 

“T ought to be. Professor Latimer is my 
father,” she added proudly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Latimer!”’ 
Halsy made haste to say in confusion. “I 
did not mean to speak disrespectfully of him! 
I was really much interested in his lecture. 
But it seems like such a great story.” 

“Oh, I know that most people do not 
believe what we tell them about oil! But 
it is true. There is plenty of oil here in 
Texas; and when you finish your course at 
the university you had better become a 
geologist and a petroleum engineer—if you 
want to get rich.” 

“T suppose I do,”’ Halsy replied. “But why 
should I want to get rich?” he continued, 
for he enjoyed hearing the girl’s quiet but 
positive tones, different as they were from 
those of the girls he knew at the college. 

“What a question!’’ she said, regarding 
him with an odd look. “Everybody wants to 
be rich. I do. Everyone ought to. Not for the 
money, but for the things one can do with it. 
Have you never thought of that? My father 
says that when we get rich in a proper way, 
like discovering petroleum, we shall help 
everyone round us, poor people most of all.”’ 

“T hope you will be rich then,”’ Halsy said. 

“T mean to be,” was her reply in a singu- 
larly determined tone. ‘‘Thank you for your 

ood wishes. If you want to speak with my 
Either I will introduce you,” she added and 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“Oh, yes, my name!’’ Halsy said and 
mentioned it. 

“That’s a, good long one,” 
smiling. 

“Yes, I was named for my father, my 
grandfather and my _ great-grandfather,” 
said Halsy. “They loaded me down with the 
whole of that.” 

“Those are quite pretty names. You got 
off easier than I did. I was named for my 
grandmother, and it’s an awful one!” 

“What is it, please?”’ 

“T dislike to speak it.’”’ : 

“Oh, now, after I’ve told you mine! That 
isn’t fair.” 

’ “Well, then, it is Hadassah: Generally 
they call me Dassa. The girls at Bryn Mawr 
called me Dass.” 

“T think it is a fine name!’’ Halsy ex- 
claimed with such evident sincerity that the 
girl smiled. 

“So kind! But come, I will take you to 
speak to my father. He will like to know 
you are interested in oil. But you must not 
mind if I don’t let him talk long. It tires 
him to lecture and I want to get him away 
to rest awhile. His health is lamentably bad. 
He is so frail I have to watch over him care- 
fully to keep him from overfatigue. And we 
have to go back to Corpus Christi tonight.”’ 

“Do you live there?” 

“No. But we are stopping there, I don’t 
know how long. Father thinks there may be 
oil under the strata round the bay. Our 
home is at Pittsburgh—when we are there. 


she remarked, 
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But we are traveling most of the time. I go 
everywhere with father to look out for him 
when he has ill turns.” 

“I should like that—the traveling, I 
mean,”’ Halsy said. 

“But we are exploring for oil. We think 
that oil will soon be the most important 
product of the United States. Father says 
that it will take the place of coal, if we can 
only find enough of it.” 

They had reached the platform where 
Professor Latimer was conversing with the 
instructors and teachers of the university 
who had been much interested in the lecture. 
In fact there was such a throng round him 
that Halsy, after being introduced, had but 
a brief moment to ask questions, and re- 
ceived only hurried replies. 

But he went home that night with new 
ideas surging in his mind, and for the first 
time felt the stirrings of ambition to achieve 
success in life. He knew so little of the 
petroleum industry, however, that he 
imagined, from what he had heard, that he 
might take the hundred dollars that he had 
saved for school expenses and bore an oil 
well at Corpus Christi! 

Here indeed was a callow young ‘‘wild- 
catter” who as yet had never even heard that 
word. He wouldn’t have known what a 
wildcatter was. He hoped to find that Pro- 
fessor Latimer was still at Corpus Christi, 
and meant to look him up and take his 
advice. How greatly a vague desire to see 
Miss Latimer again influenced him I have of 
course no means of knowing. He did not even 
know how an oil well was drilled except that 
he had seen pictures of oil derricks; but at 
San Marcos he had seen a temporary well 
for water drilled by driving down an iron 
pipe with a sharp steel point screwed on it 
and numerous holes made near the lower end 
of the pipe. These people at San Marcos had 
struck water by driving the pipe down 
twenty feet in the ground with a sledge. 
They then screwed their pump to the top 
end of the pipe and within an hour from the 
time they had begun to drive the pipe they 
were pumping water for their kitchens. 
Halsy knew so little of oil wells as to imagine 
he might drive one in much the same way. 

On reaching Corpus Christi he was disap- 
pointed to learn that Professor Latimer had 
gone from there to Beaumont at the far 
eastern side of the state. At first Halsy had 
thoughts of proceeding there himself, but he 
did not like to spend sixty dollars of his 
money and go so far from home. After 
looking about for a day he secured lodging at 
the house of one Sam Houston Jenks, a 
mulatto who had a little farm three miles 
out of the small hamlet of Nueces. The 
staple crops there were cotton and onions, 
now sadly pinched by drought and the cli- 
matic lack of moisture prevalent along that 
entire coast from Matagorda Bay to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande at Brownsville. 

Halsy entered into ‘an agreement with 
Sam Jenks to sink a well on his place. A 
blacksmith in Corpus Christi sent to Gal- 
veston for him and procured five lengths of 
galvanized iron pipe, each twenty feet long 
and two and a half inches in diameter. The 


accommodating smith also hammered out a 


point for screwing to-the-end of one of the 
sections of pipe and loaned him two sledges 
and certain other necessary tools. 

With the aid of Sam Jenks, Halsy then 
churned the pointed end of a length of this 
heavy pipe into the ground, set up a staging 
about it on which they could stand, and 
with no better rig than that started to drive 
an oil well! 

The effort was ludicrous and boyish, yet 
so much like some of the Old Squire’s 
youthful exploits that months afterward, 
when Theodora wrote us about it, we had to 
agree that Halsy was beyond all doubt the 
old > legitimate descendant. 

The soil at Sam Jenks’s farm was alluvial 
and not hard to penetrate. With alternate 
blows of the two sledges, they sank the pipe 
into it quite rapidly, screwing on another 
length when the upper end of the first was 
down flush with the ground. More and 
harder blows were required as the pipe went 
deeper; but no impenetrable stratum was 
encountered. They toiled on hopefully be- 
neath the August sun, stopping to take 
breath at intervals and to look for oil in the 
pipe. They had driven it down a little more 
than eighty feet, when a plug of mud sud- 
denly flew out of it, followed immediately by 
a brown stream that rose in a jet ten feet high. 

The liquid wasn’t oil, but water! Water 
instead of oil—and they couldn’t stop it! 
Water by the hogshead gushed up steadily 
and soon made a muddy pond all about the 
place. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE dry winter killed the wheat, 

and the dry summer burnt up the 

corn; and after that the Okerstroms 

sold their farm for a little more than 

enough to pay off the mortgage and 

went to live in Salamis. There Thor Oker- 

strom worked by the day at whatever he 

could find to do and made some sort of 

rings hod his family. He had the patience of 

his Norse forefathers and almost never 

complained. But when the schools adopted 

new textbooks it meant a big bill for him to 

pay. He was having all he could do to keep 

is houseful of children decently clad, to say 
nothing about new books. 

“When I was fifteen,’’ he grumbled, “I 
couldn’t play football so much, but I took 
care of myself, and I helped to take care of 
my mother.” 

Ingerval understood. He was sixteen; he 
emer football, and he didn’t take care of 

imself. He understood the reproof, and it 
stung him. He didn’t defend himself, how- 
ever. The Okerstroms came of a silent race, 
and they were a silent household. Often 
~~ would sit through an entire evening 
without speaking, not because they were 
sour and sullen, but merely because they 
had nothing to say. 

There was no more talk about the books, 
and Thor found the money somehow. After 
all he was proud to have his children go to 
school and willing to deny himself to obtain 
the means. In order that the children might 
have comfortable shoes he wore leaky old 
wrecks that barely kept his feet off the 
ground. Ingerval had eyes to see; he knew 
about his father’s shoes. 

Ingerval played quarterback and ran the 
team, though Bob Hill, the banker’s son, 
was captain. Nobody was so quick with 
the signals as Ingerval, and the way he 
handled the game in the pinches delighted 
the coach. Bob Hill would go up to the 
university after two years, and the coach 
predicted great things for him, but Ingerval 
was accounted the better player. Of course 
he wasn’t going to the university. If he 
= through the high school, he would do 
well. 

Major Hill, Bob’s father, knew Ingerval 
pretty well. The boys made nothing of social 
distinctions, and Bob often brought the 
laborer’s son home with him. When Ingerval 
presented himself at the bank one day Major 
Hill greeted him with bluff cordiality. , 

“Well, my boy,.is there anything we can 
do for you?” inquired the banker, and his 
eyes twinkled in friendly fashion. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ingerval straight- 
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forwardly. “I want to borrow two hundred 
dollars.” 

The twinkle faded out of Major Hill’s 
eyes, but his cordiality wasn’t chilled. 
“‘That’s a considerable amount of money,” 
he remarked with a smile. 

Ingerval wasted no time beating about 
the bush. ‘‘I know where I can rent twenty 
acres of good land,’’ he explained gravely, 
“for one dollar and a half an acre.”’ He 
found a scrap of paper and set the sum down 
with his pencil. ‘I can get it plowed and 
worked down for two dollars with what I 
can help myself.’’ He set that down. ‘‘Seed 
will cost two dollars and a half a bushel, and 
everybody says a bushel to the acre is 
enough.” He set down the two dollars and 2 
half and added the column. ‘‘That makes 
six dollars an acre, but I want to spend 
something for fertilizer. Fertilizer is poor, 
and the price is way up, but I guess it will 
more than pay for itself, If the crop makes 
fifteen bushels to the acre, that will be thirty 
dollars—six hundred dollars in all. Wheat 
can’t bring less than two dollars a bushel 
next year, and I look for it to be more.”’ 

The banker’s face softened as he listened. 
“That sounds good, my boy!” he said with a 
chuckle. 

Ingerval glowed. ‘You'll lend me the 

money?” 
_ Major Hill didn’t answer the question 
immediately. ‘‘Every year,” he said, ‘no 
matter how good the season, there is wheat 
that doesn’t yield enough to return the seed. 
Some seasons thousands of acres fail to re- 
turn the seed. It was that way this year; 
your father can tell you that if you don’t 
know it yourself. Suppose we lend you two 
hundred dollars and you don’t raise any 
wheat; where does it leave us?”’ 

His tone was ominous, and Ingerval’s face 
showed a rising dismay. There were stacks 
of gold and silver coin and packets of bills 
scattered over the counter behind the iron 
grill, and the banker waved his hand toward 


them. ' 
“We have all kinds of money here,” he 
went on, “‘but none of it is our own money. 
It belongs to the people who have left it 
with us to keep, and the law watches us 
very closely to see what we do with it. 
Suppose we lend you two hundred dollars 
and take your note. We put the note away 
in the vault, and pretty soon the bank 


~-@Xaminer comes along in the name of the 


law to see what we are doing with the money 
that has been entrusted to us. He wants to 
know about our loans the first thing. We 
bring out all the notes we hold, yours among 
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the rest. He looks at it. He asks us where 
our collateral is—meaning our security. 
Most notes are secured by a mortgage, and 
the mortgage is collateral. But there’s ‘no 
collateral with your note—nothing. except 
your bare promise to pay. We tell him that 
we lent the money toa good boy who wanted 
to sow wheat.and took his bare note because 
he was a good boy and we wanted to help 
him. What do you suppose the bank exam- 
iner would say to that? I can tell you what 
he would: say, Ingerval; he would tell us 
that sort of thing wouldn’t do. We mustn’t 
handle other ‘people’s money’ in that loose 
way. No, my boy, I’m sorry, .but—” 

The railway was resurfacing its tracks, 
and. five or six. miles’ up the line from 
Salamis a crew of several hundred men had 
their camp. They were a. promiscuous 
company—good,’ bad and indifferent, just 


as the employment agencies had scooped 


them: up from the streets of the big cities. 
The. boss of the gang couldn’t be very 
fastidious; nevertheless as fast as the bad 
men made themselves known by their acts 
he .weeded them’ out . without ceremony. 
He didn’t want them. They were poor help 
themselves: and :were likely: to stir up dis- 


‘content in the others. 


A few minutes after Ingerval came out 
of the bank the men under’the ‘tree across 
the way saw a stranger slouch up the street 
and go in. His shoes were stained with clay; 
and they identified him at once: : ioe 

“They've ‘fired another ‘hobo up: at ‘the 
camp; he’s ‘come to ‘get. his’ time check 
cashed;” they: ‘remarked to one andthér and 
watched the man with listless interest. 

Major Hill was alone in the bank. Men 
from the railway camp were in the habit 


-of getting their time checks cashed at Sala- 


mis, and the banker paid no especial atten- 
tion to the stranger as he sidled up to the 
window and laid down a scrap of dirty, 
crumpled paper. The paper mattered more 
than the man. There was always the chance 
of fraud and forgery, and Major Hill looked 
the paper over rather sharply. It seemed to 
be all right; it called for four dollars. 

The rack of silver was at the banker’s 
right hand and somewhat behind him as he 
stood. It. was fitted with the usual spring 
contrivance that released a coin at a touch, 
and he might easily have reached back and 
worked it without turning his head. But he 
didn’t. His eyes followed his hand when he 
reached back and counted out the coins. 
It took only a fraction of a second, but 
when he faced about and glanced up he 
found himself gazing into the muzzle of a 
big, ugly gun. 

The stranger seemed to be an old hand at 
this business. He held the big gun steady, 
and when he spoke there was no sign of a 
quaver in his voice. “Up with ’em!’’ he 
commanded roughly. 

Major Hill had the name of being a brave 
man. He had fought for his country, and no 
doubt he would fight for himself if need be. 
But he couldn’t do anything now; he was 
helpless.. His hands went up. 

“Stand back!’’ snapped the bandit, and 
the banker stood back. 

The four silver dollars that were rightly 
the bandit’s own lay on the counter in front 
of him, but he didn’t touch them. He was 
after bigger booty. With astonishing agility 
and, what was more astonishing, without 
once taking his gun off Major Hill, he 
mounted up over the grill and, squeezing 
through the few inches of space between it 
and the ceiling, dropped lightly down inside. 
Then he stuffed his pockets full of bills, 
swept up a big handful of the gold, climbed 
out through the swinging gate that protected 
the window and made off 

The men across the street saw him come 
out. He was running. They wondered why 
he was in such a hurry, but they didn’t 
wonder long, for he was scarcely out of the 
door when Te sent a shot out of his gun in 
their direction. The bullet spattered against 
a stone wall only a little way over their 
heads, and that was warning enough for 
them. They promptly took to their heels and 
vanished. 

Everybody heard the shot, including the 
boy who had crawled up into the loft of an 
abandoned ice house to ease his soul with 
unmanly tears. He heard it and-peered out 
through a crack. What he saw made him 
forget about his troubles for the moment. 
_ If the coach up at the school had a hobby, 
it-was tackling, and-Ingerval was the kind of 
boy to learn. When the coach told him to do 
a thing he did it. 

The loafers scuttled for cover, but they 
by no means left their curiosity behind them. 
They made haste to get behind something 
solid, but likewise they so managed it that 
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they saw what happened. It was worth their 
while; such a show in fact they had never 
seen before and were not likely to see again 
in a hurry. The robber, flourishing his gun 
as he ran, headed for the gully behind the 
town, where the thick brush multiplied his 
chances of escape. He had to pass directly 
by the old ice house, but he didn’t look that 
way. Off in the other direction the town had 
taken the alarm and was beginning to bestir 
itself, and that was the quarter the bandit 
watched as he ran. 

The affair came to a sudden end. The 
loafers saw a short, stocky boy crouch an 
instant in the doorway of the icehouse and 
then just at the right moment plunge head- 
long at the bandit’s knees. It was a beautiful 
tackle! The bandit went down with a crash. 
The gun flew out of his hand and hurtled 
halfway across the street, and the boy, 
making the quick recovery that is no small 
part of the ideal tackle, sprang up and 
dashed out. and seized the weapon. The 
bandit made some sort of recovery, too, 
but he was not nearly so quick 

“Hands up!’ commanded Ingerval, and 
the bandit put up his hands. 

| In less than half an hour after the hobo 

had slouched up the street with his time 
check for four dollars in his pocket he was 
lodged in the county jail -and the money 
that he had stolen in so spectacular a manner 
was piled up ‘behind ‘the grill once more 
without a dollar missing. 


gz * 
The next day Major Hill sent for Ingerval |- 


and took, him into the back office at the 
bank. There was a pile of gold on the table— 
ten double eagles. : 

Ingerval stared ‘hard. “What! Eh?” 
chuckled the banker and poked him in the 
ribs pleasantly. 

Ingerval.didn’t say anything. 

“If you prefer we'll make you out a pass 
book with two hundred dollars to your 
credit, and then you can check against it as 
you need it. That’s the businesslike way,” 
said the major. 

But Ingerval shook his head. “I don’t 
want you to give me any money,” he replied 
stoutly, ‘and I don’t want you to lend me 
epg unless you are sure I'll pay it 

ac ” 


“Well, call it a loan then.” 

_ “Calling it a loan doesn’t make it a loan. 
My note isn’t any good; I can’t give you 
any security. You wouldn’t lend the money 
to any other boy and take his bare note,” 
said Ingerval. 

“Suppose we like to consider that you 
have done us a great service, and we wish 
to pay you for it?” suggested Major Hill. 
“Certainly it was a great service. If that 
chap had got away with so much money, 
we should have offered a reward for his 
apprehension—more than two hundred 
dollars very likely. We should have been 
glad to pay that much or more to get our 
money back and have the robber punished.” 

Still Ingerval shook his head. “I don’t 
want you to give me the money,” he an- 
swered doggedly. 

The banker was silent for a minute or so. 
His gaze wandered out of the window. The 
old ice house and the street where the 
bandit had gone down were in plain sight. 
“I’ve got some new ideas about collateral,” 
confessed Major Hill at last. ‘Somehow it 
comes to me that after all the best collateral 
is character. When a man or a boy proves 
his character as you have proved yours it’s 
beyond question that he’ll pay his debts. 
We are amply satisfied with your collateral, 
Mr. Okerstrom.” 

“But the bank examiner?’’ objected 
Ingerval. 

Major Hill picked up a bit of newspaper 
clipped out of one of the big city dailies. It 
was a dispatch bearing a Salamis date line, 
and it told in detail the story of Ingerval’s 
exploit. 

“We'll just pin it to your note, and if the 
bank examiner isn’t satisfied,”’ the banker 
said with a smile, “you can use my head for 
a football, and I know what happens to the 
footballs you use!” 

It wasn’t many weeks before the bank 
examiner came that way, and he wasn’t one 
of the easily satisfied sort either. He went 
through the papers and subjected every 
loan to a rigid scrutiny. He came to Inger- 
val’s note in due order, and he leaned back 
in his chair and read every word of the 
pps “Humph!” he commented, and 
it was hard to tell just what he meant. 

Major Hill-was standing by. “I only wish,” 
he declared, ‘‘that all our loans were as well 
secured.” ' 

The examiner didn’t say anything further, 
but when he laid Ingerval’s note down he 
laid it with the notes that had his approval. 
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E ball nestles on the two-yard 

line. Fourth down—and goal to 

gain. More than that—goal to win! The 

defending line crouches down, grim de- 
termination on every face. 

Every eye is fastened on the two 
teams. Intense silence a moment. And 
then ... “Signals!” Sharp and clear 
they crackle out. “Hip!” The backfield 
shifts—the ball spins back .. . 


A thudding shock as the lines meet. 
The charge fails. The lines pile up. They 
form a living barrier—a seemingly im- 
passable mass of brawn. And then... 

Head down—body bent at the hips 
—cleats stabbing the hardened turf... 
the fullback bores into that strugglin 
mass. Crash! The impact is heard all 
over. The defending line bends. It gives! 
Forward goes the fullback—three feet, 
four feet—fighting for every inch. 

The defending backs fling their bodies 
into the fray. The line stiffens—and 
holds! And then . . . with a last, su- 
preme effort of every muscle in his body, 
the ball carrier lunges again. That extra 
ounce of energy! It will not be denied. 
It is irresistible. Over goes the fullback 
—and with him goes victory! 

Victory or defeat! What a thin line 
sometimes separates them! Just a little 
more effort—a little more endurance— 








That extra ounce of energy 
is the ounce that wins the game 


an extra ounce of energy. And it’s up 
to you, yourself, whether or not you'll 
have that extra ounce when you need it. 
It is the result of better training, of more 
careful living, and, most important— 
the right food—the food that will give 
your body the vital elements it must 
have for strength, endurance . . . energy! 


Grape-Nuts supplies to your body 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates. These are elements that produce 
heat . . . and energy. It provides iron, 
indispensable to the blood; phosphorus 
to strengthen bones and teeth; protein 
for muscle and body-building, and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 

Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives 
your body vital elements it must have for vigor- 


ous health—for that extra ounce of energy. And 
it is a most delicious food. 

Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process 
which renders it easily digestible. It is a crisp 
food—one you will like to chew. This gives 
teeth and gums the exercise they should have to 
keep them firm, sound and healthy. Millions of 
American boys eat Grape-Nuts every day. Get 
a package from your grocer and try it for breakfast 
tomorrow morning. Or accept the free offer. 


A series of health break fasts— 
with two servings of Grape-Nuts free! 
Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts.” Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
© 1925, P. C. Co. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post's Bran Flakes. 
















Y.C. 11-25 G.N. 
FREE — mat THis COUPON NOW! 





Posrum Czrazat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “A Book of ter Breakfasts,” 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 

Name 
Street 
City : - pe 


In Canada 
Addtess Canapian Postum Czrzat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Se. East. Toronto 2, Ontario 
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is to be obliged to borrow it. (From The 
Youth’s Companion, July 4, 1827.) 


Though Plenty floods the idle Tropic Coast, 
The Richest Land is where Men do the Most. 


THE WoopEN Batutus has almost dis- 
appeared as a commercial commodity, but 
an Oklahoma Indian found one in a plumb- 
er’s shop and eagerly bought it. When the 
plumber asked him what he was going to do 
with it he grinned and said, “Heap big 
tom-tom.” 


if “HE best way to know the value of meney 


Peace Hata Her Vicrorigs. The French 
government has just awarded the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor to Dr. Henry Vadon for 
devotion to duty in exceptional circum- 
stances. While he was performing a surgical 
operation an involuntary movement of the 
patient drove an instrument into the physi- 
cian’s hand. Although immediate treatment 
would have averted danger, Dr. Vadon re- 
fused to receive it until he had completed 
the operation. His devotion to duty cost him 
his arm. 


THe Cry FoR LAND need not yet go un- 
answered here in the United States, if those 
who give voice to it are sincere. Not only 
are there thirty thousand fewer farms in the 
country now than a year ago, but in the 
South and in Michigan, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon there are im- 
mense areas of idle acreage—about twenty- 
five million acres in all. Those who hang up 
the shovel and the hoe are under suspicion 
of doing it for the chance to take down the 
fiddle andthe bow rather than because they 
cannot get land to use them on. 


ART AND SENTIMENT could hardly design or 
conceive a more impressive monument than 
that which is to mark the battlefield of 
Verdun. On a high ridge about eight miles 
northeast of the village is rising a long 
vaulted cloister surmounted by a great cen- 
tral tower. Within it and the terraced ceme- 
tery at the foot of it will rest eventually the 
bones of three hundred thousand French 
soldiers who died in the Verdun area, and 
on the top of the tower will be a light that 
will burn perpetually. What French boy 
who sees that light will ever forget the hero- 
ism that it commemorates? 


““WomMAN MADE ILL by loss of pearl neck- 
lace,’’ reads an advertisement in the Lost 
and Found column of a Boston newspaper, 
and then. goes on to describe the necklace 
and to offer the usual reward. Perhaps the 
effect of the loss will seem to most readers 
quite natural; nevertheless what a picture 
of our civilization it holds up to us! Have we 
attained no greater height of philosophy 
than the monotonous plain where the loss 
of a toy makes us ill? Surely education and 
mental discipline reach their noblest ideal 
when they create a spiritual serenity that 
can sustain any loss unshaken. The father 
who turned from the bier of his dead soldier 
son with no words but, ‘‘Well done, my 
boy!” had something more precious than 


pearls. 
Bie 


UNEASY BRITAIN 


REAT BriITAIN is fast falling into some- 
thing like panic over its difficult eco- 
nomic situation ; in spite of every effort 

to stem the tide, unemployment steadily in- 
creases. It is expected to pass a million and 
a half this winter, even if no strikes occur to 
swell the number who are out of work; and 
the heavy burden of the dole, which must be 
paid to workers who are without employ- 
ment, is a constantly increasing drag on the 
harassed taxpayers. Great Britain, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has pointedly remarked, is like 
a long-established firm that sees its business 
slipping away from it and can hardly make 
both ends meet, and yet must keep one 
tenth of its employees hanging about the 
premises, doing nothing, but drawing pay. 
The recent Trades-Union Congress at 
Scarborough did nothing to reassure the 
worriers. It did not fall openly into the hands 
of the Communists, but it showed evident 
hostility to the old leaders of the Labor 
Party, like former Premier MacDonald, Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Clynes, and a correspond- 
ing sympathy with such preachers of revolu- 
tion as Mr. Cook of the Miners’ Union. It 
voted that Labor would not consent to the 
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The girls’ class at the Opportunity School held this summer at Anderson College, 


South Carolina ad 


OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 


URING the past summer the state of 
South Carolina, assisted by the state 
conferences of the Methodist and 

Baptist churches, has been-conducting some 
very helpful and interesting school work for 
the benefit of young people of the state who 
were deprived of the opportunity of educa- 
tion in their childhood. There are a good 
many such in the South, particularly among 
the sturdy and naturally intelligent stock 
that inhabits the ‘‘coves’”’ and valleys of the 
Appalachian ranges. Of late years thou- 
sands of these people have come down into 
the Piedmont country, where the growth of 
the textile industry has offered them steady 
employment; and among them there are 
many who are ambitious to repair the dis- 
advantages of their youth and to lay the 
foundation of a real education. 

The State Board of Education offers these 
young people a chance for a summer of 
schooling, and the churches we have men- 
tioned have put at their disposal the build- 
ings and equipment of two well-established 
institutions, Anderson College and Erskine 
College. Women are received at the former 
and men at the latter. Nearly a hundred of 
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perpetuation of the British Empire by any 
kind of force, and that any part of the Em- 
pire that showed a desire to secede must be 
let go in peace. The British Empire has had 
a good many threats levelled at it in the past 
and is by way of having a good many more. 
But few are as menacing as this. If Labor will 
not support the Empire, it cannot live long; 
and if the Empire falls, what will become of 
British labor? For generations that labor has 
subsisted on the Empire. Nothing is more 
certain than that, if it should crumble, there 
would be worse times ahead for a country 
that is organized to produce only a quarter 
of the food it needs, but goods to the amount 
of four or five times itsown effective demand. 

British public men are awake to the emer- 
gency; awake and a little feverish about it. 
Within a week Sir George Hunter, a leader 
in the shipping industry, Premier Bruce of 
Australia, Sir Philip Gibbs and Mr. J. 
Garvin, the well-known newspaper writers, 
all raised cries of alarm. They used such 
phrases as ‘economic collapse,’ ‘‘bloody 
revolution” and “impending catastrophe.” 
They spoke of the fact that, although trade 
is low and unemployment rife, emigration 
has fallen far below what it was before the 
war, when Britain was prosperous. Men stay 
idle at home, living on the dole, rather than 
push out to win economic independence in 
the colonies. Sir Philip Gibbs sees in his mind’s 
eye the labor leaders with ‘“‘insane folly” 
drawing their followers on to the destruction 
of English civilization. 

Mr. Lloyd George is equally alarmed; but 
he is resourceful enough to suggest a remedy. 
He wants the unemployed put on the land, 
and, since that can only be done by breaking 
up all the old private estates of England, he 


each sex took advantage of the opportunity. 
Some went on their own motion; others were 
sent by the cotton mills where they were 
employed, in order :that’ these promising 
young people might get an education that 
would enable them to rise to more respon- 
sible places in the industry. There was in- 
struction in reading, writing and arithmetic 
for all, and there were courses in home 
economics, textile designing and agriculture 
for those who chose to take them. No one 
under fourteen was admitted to the classes;. 
as a matter of fact the average age of the 
pupils is about nineteen in the case of the 
girls and twenty-six in the case of the men. 
The group pictures of the young people who 
attended the schools this year are well worth 
looking at. There is an amount of character 
and intelligence in their faces that proves 
the soundness and strength of the stock 
from which they come. South Carolina is 
doing a splendid thing in giving these young 
men and women a chance-to get the educa- 
tion that will broaden their own lives and 
make them in every way more useful and 
serviceable citizens of the state. It sets an 
example that other states might well follow. 





demands that the State nationalize the land, 
compensating the owners from whom it is 
taken and giving to those who will work it a 
title to be called a “cultivating tenure,” 
good so long as the land is properly used. By 
this means, he believes, unemployment can 
be controlled and a great increase in the 
quantity of food produced in Great Britain 
can be assured. 

Not everyone in England is as much 
troubled as the men we have quoted. There 
are plenty of sturdy Britons who expect the 
country to pull through its difficulties and 
bring the Empire safe ashore at the same 
time. There is an enormous quantity of 
pluck and of good sense in the British char- 
acter, which emergencies have a way of 
bringing out. Only the other day an intelli- 
gent American, Prof. Benjamin Rand, came 
back from abroad, quite encouraged over the 
hopeful signs for the future he had observed 
in England. But the Britain that comes 
through the fiery furnace will not be the 
familiar Britain we knew before the war. 
Perhaps it will be a better and a surer-footed 
Britain, if it is not so rich and so powerful 


as it was, 
“Sage? 
NOVEMBER 


F ALL the sisterhood of months, No- 
vember is probably one of the least 
popular. She is cold, she is gloomy, 

she is depressing. The flame of life burns but 
feebly in her breast. Her eyes have lost their 
sparkle, and her pulse is slow. She is the 
Cassandra of the year, constantly impressing 
on our senses her dark prophecies of the 
gloom and strife that lie ahead. 
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Is it-so-that you think of her? Then you 
kAnow-her not at all. To be sure, the maidenly 
promise of May and June has passed, and 
the opulence of July and August and Sep- 
tember and October; but youth and the 
strong and fruitful middle years are not all 
of life. There comes after them, if the 
earlier days have been well spent, a sweet 
and placid old age, when the passions have 
been brought to heel, and the hunter rests 
for a little while on the hill top that looks 
toward the sunset and home. 

For those who know and love her Novem- 
ber has the serenity of a sound and happy 
old age that still has all its faculties unim- 
paired and still retains its zest in life. The 
buxom green of the summer and the flam- 
boyant reds and yellows of the fall she has 
put away and has clothed herself becomingly 
in soft browns and tender grays; and about 
her floats a mantle of misty blue. . 

She is not yet beyond the little vanities of 
a knot of glowing black-alder berries at her 
throat or a pearly-pink corsage bouquet of 
wild-cherry leaves. 

Nor is he forgotten of her friends. In the 
weedy corners of the fields the goldfinches 
still flit in undulating flight from point to 
point, and the nuthatches and the chicka- 
dees, those acrobats of the avian world, 
perform their feats. The chipmunk has not 
yet completed his winter store and, knowing 
that the time is short, is busier than ever. 
The bluejay is a sapphire jewel against the 
lacy tree tops. The corn has pitched its brown 
tepees in the fields, and golden seed cucum- 
bers and here and there a forgotten pumpkin 
light". the encampment with their - mellow 
gleam. The wind has stolen away, and all is 
still. From the pine woods comes the call of 
crows; and the sun, wrapping himself in a 
royal coverlet of crimson and orange and 
purple, sinks at last into his bed of amber 
and jade. 

Then our gentle old friend leads us in. 
She places refreshment before us—nuts and 
apples and pop corn. The lamp is already 
lighted, and the fire is crackling on the hearth. 
There is a long evening before us. 

November gloomy? They who say so do 


not know her. 
wie 
“LIKE FINDING MONEY” 


HEN young John makes this re- 

mark about the position he has just 

“accepted” he means that the job is 
so easy and well paid that it is like picking 
up money in the street. Every Saturday a 
certain sum is lightly transferred from the 
office safe to his pocket. It never seems to 
occur to him, however, that just so much 
less goes into his employer’s pocket by the 
operation. Perhaps if their positions were 
reversed, if young John had to find some- 
where and fork over a fat pay envelope to 
his employer every Saturday, his views on 
“finding money’’ would undergo a startling 
change. He would begin to see dimly why so 
many captains of industry acquire wrinkles 
and gray hair—or none at all—procuring 
the money week in and week out, year after 
year, for that insatiable pay roll. 

Long before the employer had any earn- 
ings out of which to pay John certain pre- 
liminaries had to be gone through. In the 
first place it was necessary to erect the build- 
ings for the business and to install in them 
the machinery to make the goods to fill 
orders not yet received. There would be no 
job and no pay for young John without 
these preliminaries, all of which cost money. 
They didn’t cost young John anything. The 
employer paid for them, somehow, out of 
that odious fund of savings called capital. 
John never could tell you how his employer 
got the handling of that money. Probably he 
would have called it luck. However, the pre- 
liminaries attended to, there came the 
tussle with rival houses for orders. With the 
orders in, more money had to be spent for 
material with which to make the goods and 
then to hire operatives to run the machinery 
that turned the raw material into the fin- 
ished product. 

All this while not a red cent of money 
was coming into the business. Nevertheless 
young John may have been on the pay roll 
in some capacity for weeks and months, and 
every week he has walked up to the “cap- 
tain’s office,” and the ‘“‘captain’’ has settled 
—just handed over the money, because John 
had a job with the house, perhaps as yet not 
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a very productive one, certainly not a job 
that-had added a dollar to-the:firm’s bank 
account. 

Now, how did John’s employer manage 
it? John would be a little hazy as to the 
process by which the money found its way 
into his employer’s keeping. The chances 
are that he borrowed the money from the 
bank—your deposits and mine, which, 
lumped together, are called capital. He 
pledged certain things of value for the re- 
payment of the loan and paid interest on the 
money in advance—all for the pleasure of 
giving young John that easy feeling in his 
mind to take home on Saturday, an easier 
feeling than his employer sometimes takes 
to his own fireside. You see, John’s em- 
ployer not only must find the money to pay 
John next week and for many weeks to come 
but one of these bright mornings must ap- 
pear at the bank to repay the loan; and if 
orders have been slack and collections slow, 
he may have some difficulty in persuading 
the bank that all’s right with the world. 

But why should these things trouble 
young John? He goes merrily on his way, 
for he has a job that is “like finding money.”’ 


Sage? 
THE STARS THIS WEEK 


HE constellation illustrated this week 

| is another example (like the Dipper, the 
W, the Sickle, etc.) of a star group 
whose folk name differs from its classical 
name. The ancients called it Cygnus (the 
Swan), but it is now more commonly known 
as the Northern Cross. A curious feature of 
this is that the star that is the head in one 
way of looking at it is the tail from the other 
point of view: this is Deneb, the head of the 
Cross, although the word is Arabic for tail. 
‘This is a splendid constellation and easy 
to find: it is just a little west of the zenith and 
a little east of Vega, and its long axis follows 
the Milky Way. The Cross is, of course, 
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Who Really Discovered America? 


Back from the stormiest summer he ever 
spent in Arctic latitudes, Commander Mac- 
Millan ‘says that he has found out that air- 
planes are impractical in the ice because of 
the infrequency of proper landing-places. 
The Eskimo dog is still the only dependable 
means of transportation in the Far North. 
Commander MacMillan did one interesting 
piece of work on a trip that was in most 
respects a disappointment. He studied the 
Norse ruins near Godthaab, Greenland, and 
satisfied himself that they were at least a 
thousand years old, and probably older. He 
also looked at the ruins near Nain, Labrador, 
and is of opinon that those also are Norse 
in origin and of substantially the same age. 
He intends to make the thorough exploration 
of these ruins the object of his next trip, and 
he expects to prove that the Norse Vikings 
not only discovered America but lived for 
some time on the Labrador coast, five 
hundred years or so before Columbus 
“crossed the ocean blue.’’ Of course the New 
World had really been ‘discovered’ ages 
before either the Norsemen or the Spaniards 
saw its shores; for the civilizations of Central 
and South America and Mexico were already 
well established before 1000 A.p. Whether 
ancestors of these people came across the 
Pacific from Asia or across the Atlantic from 
Africa is still a matter of dispute among 
archeologists. ° 





Snubbing the President 


_ The Shipping Board, which has long been 
in disagreement with President Coolidge 
about the management of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, took the occasion of the President’s 
visit to the American Legion convention at 
Omaha to vote Admiral Palmer, head of the 
Fleet Corporation, out of office and to put 
Capt. Elmer E. Crowley of Boston into that 
position. The Shipping Board—which re- 
gards itself, properly enough, as an institu- 
tion created by Congress and not merely a 
bureau of the executive department—seems 
to intend the assertion of its own independ- 
ence when it turns out so close a representa- 
tive of the President as Admiral Palmer, 
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obvious, and it is easy to imagine the Swan: 
think of him-as flying down the Milky Way, 
his wings wide extended, a short tail at the 
north and a long neck stretched out to the 
south. 

Deneb is the Alpha of the constellation; 
the star where the arms cross is the Gamma; 

“and the foot of‘ the Cross, or 
© C 4 beak of the Swan, is the Beta. 
° This star, Beta, is very beauti- 
-" 4 ful for a small telescope, which 
oe: transforms it to a brilliant pair 
of gems, one yellow and one blue; 
even a good field glass shows 
©\y that it is double. It has also the 
name Albireo, whose origin and 
meaning are in doubt. 

In the corner of the cross marked C in the 
illustration is a dark patch in the brilliance 
of the Milky Way, called the Northern Coal 
Sack. It may be mere empty space, but there 
is a strong belief that it is due to an immense 
cloud of cold “star dust,” shutting out the 
light from the background. 

This is the week of the year when the sun 
is farthest ahead of the clock. The earth 
revolves uniformly, and the clock is con- 
structed to tell what time it would be if the 
sun moved uniformly through the sky. But 
when the earth is drawing closer to the sun, 
as in the fall, it makes the sun seem to go 
faster, and the length of the day from noon 
to noon varies a whole minute between the 
extremes, due to this cause. The effect of 
this accumulates until by early in November 
the sun has gained sixteen minutes, and when 
the sun dial says noon now the clock will say 
it is a quarter of an hour before twelve. This 
is true for a clock keeping local time, which 
is the same as standard time for places which 
happen to be near the meridians of 75, 90, 
105, etc., degrees. 

But as the sun moves farther south it 
backs across the hour circles faster, offsetting 
the other effect, so that from now on this 
gaining ceases, and by Christmas the sun 
will no longer be ahead of the clock. 


WORLD 


though the majority of the board is sincere 
in disliking the admiral’s plans for reducing 
the annual deficit by cutting off some of the 
unprofitable sailings now made by govern- 
ment ships. It had been supposed, too, that 


*the board would await the report of the 


President’s investigator, Mr. H. G. Dalton, 
who is looking into the tangle between board 
and Fleet Corporation, but the temptation 
to put the President ‘‘in his place’’ was evi- 
dently too strong to be resisted. 


An Athlete in the War Office 


Mr. Dwight F. Davis of St. Louis, the new 
Secretary of War, has been for several years 
the Assistant Secretary under Mr. Weeks. 
He has proved himself a good administrator 
and a man of tact as well as intelligence. He 
is—or was—a very well known tennis player. 
He was for several years one of the doubles 
champions of the country, with Holcomb 
Ward as his partner. He is the donor of the 
famous Davis Cup, for which tennis teams 
from all over the world annually contend. 





Two Interesting War Ships 


When the Washington Conference limited 
the number of capital ships the great naval 
powers could build, the United States had 
already on the way two immense battle 
cruisers that were to have been the most 
powerful ships of their class in the world. 
They had to be abandoned as battle cruisers, 
but the Navy promptly decided to keep on 
with the ships but to turn them into airplane 
carriers. One of them, the Saratoga, was 
launched at Camden, New Jersey, a few 
monthsago; the other, the Lexington, slipped 
into the water at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
only a few weeks since. These great ships are 
874 feet long and 105 feet in beam. They can 
develop no less than 180,000 horse power in 
their engines and attain a speed of thirty- 
three knots, which is nearly forty miles an 
hour. There will be little to rise above the 
landing decks, which are large enough to 
house seventy airplanes, and the ships will 
appear to ride very low in the water. The 
funnels will be set off on one side of the hull 
in order to keep the flying deck clear. 














Like a Mighty Giant 
at your Service 


If the New Departure coaster brake were 
as big as it is strong, it would be twenty 
times larger than the rider of a bicycle. 


If your birthday 
comes this month 
tell Dad the best 
present is a New 
Departure equip- 
ped bicycle. 

Send today for il- 
lustrated story, 
**Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.’”’ It’s 
free and you will 
like it. 


It is like a dependable giant, always ready 
to heed your command—to slow you down 
smoothly or stop you instantly as you wish. 


There is more braking power than you 
will ever need to stop instantly. This great 
invisible force is one of the things which 
have made New Departure so popular with 
five million riders today. 


Don’t merely wish for a bicycle. Find out 


‘ from your dealer how easily you can own 
one— New Departure equipped. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


. NEW DEPARTURE 








\ Phe Brake with the mighty grip’ 
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When Baby Takes Its Outdoor Nap— 


Put a Henderson Foot Warmer in the carriage. Keeps 


the feet warm as toast; that brings sound slumber. 


And what comfort a Henderson Foot Warmer gives 
older folks who suffer from cold feet, poor circulation, 


frequent chills. 
ysicians r 





use it because it 


d it; hospital 
is the safe way, the satisfactory way to apply hot water 


heat to the body 


Made of specially prepared clay—glazed. Flat bot- 
Won't leak. 


tom—won't roll over. — therefore safe! 


CS now. Put a letter in the mail tonight. Sent 
prepaid for $2.75. Dealers write for specialoffer 


RCHESTER POTTERY WORKS 





DO 
120 Victory Road, Do chester, Mass. 
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@ Relief for 


Asthma 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 


The bronchitis, cough, wheezing and asthma can 
be stopped and normal health restored, so that you 
can sleep soundly, work, rest and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-256 and blank for free 
examination. Fees moderate. Address, 











[Let Cuticura Soap 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Gutieura Laberatorice Dept, Malden, Mass. 








P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


References in any part of the worid. 














Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
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The Quick-Growing 
Bean 
By Ralph Bergengren 
beanstalk grew from set of sun 
Until the morning had begun. 
No beanstalk ever grew before 
So fast beside a cottage door. 


No beanstalk since has grown sohigh; 
It made a ladder to the sky. 


And so you plainly may perceive 
This beanstalk was a make-believe. 


It was a serious question: with 
Molly and Joseph whether Uncle 
Joe, who had come to live in the 


neighborhood, could tell a story. If — 


he could, he would be an addition 
to life. Molly agreed to ask him after 


supper, but they were both rather 


doubtful, for it is hard to tell by 


looking at a person whether that’ 


person can tell a story of not. And 
there are some people who think they 
can tell stories, and after you have 
suggested it you wish you hadn't. 

“A story?’’ said Uncle Joe. ‘“‘Hum! 
Hum! Do you prefer a story about a 
flower or a story about a giant?” 

“Giant,”’ said Molly and Joseph. 

“Lend me your ears,”’ said Uncle 
Joe. ‘Once upon a time, in the an- 
cient land of Fiddledeedee, there 
lived a boy named Jack, who found 
a bean in his pocket, and how it got 
there I don’t know, so don’t ask me.”’ 

“Perhaps he had a bean blower,” 
said Joseph. 

“T doubt it,” said Uncle Joe. ‘He 
was too much astonished to find the 
bean in his pocket. ‘I know what I 
will do,’ said Jack. ‘I will plant me 
this bean and have a garden. It 
won't be much of a garden, but 
better than none.’ So he planted the 
bean, and watered it with the water- 
ing pot, and stuck a stick in the 
ground to show where it was, and 
went in the house, and had his 
supper, and kissed his mother and 
sister good-night, and went to bed.” 

“And then the bean grew and 
grew,’ said Joseph. 

“It was what a seed catalogue 
might call a ‘quick-growing bean,’”’ 
said Uncle Joe. ‘““Whén Jack came 
out next morning it was so high that 
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DRAWN BY BENJAMIN 


By Arthur 


PROPRIETY 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Guiterman 


“Peep!” said the Chickling; ‘don’t just croak; 
Peep or cluck like proper folk!” 


“Cr-roak!”’ said the Bullfrog, hoarse and deep; 
“Proper people never peep!” 


o> - 





the top was out of sight. ‘Did you 
ever!’ said his mother. ‘Goo!’. said 
his baby sister. ‘I’m going to climb 
up and see how high it goes,’ said 
Jack. ‘Be careful,’ said his mother. 
‘I will,’ said Jack. So he kissed his 
mother and his baby sister, and up he 
went. And at last he came near the 
edge of a cloud, and there was a 
middle-sized giant peeking over the 
edge to see what was coming up.” 

‘What was a middle-sized giant?”’ 

“A middle-sized_ giant,” said 
Uncle Joe, ‘was about as tall as a 
telegraph pole. Well, the middle- 
sized giant looked at Jack, closing 
one eye and squinting with the other 


© 


to see him better, and Jack looked at 
the middle-sized giant. 

“The giant helped Jack off the 
beanstalk,’’ Uncle Joe went on, ‘‘and 
politely asked after his mother and 
his baby sister. And then the giant 
took Jack to his castle, where he 
played all day with the giant’s 
children, who were only a little big- 
ger than ordinary grown-ups. And 
when it was time for him to go home, 
the giant’s wife gave him a dough- 
nut, which he could just manage to 
carry by putting his arm through 
the hole, and the giant held the 
beanstalk to make it easier for him 
to climb down.” 
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OMER tells the story of 

H Erechtheus, a terrible mon- 

ster, half man, half snake, 

the child Pallas Athene brought up 

under her personal protection. He 

became King of Athens and built a 
great temple to Athene. 

Erechtheus had no son and heir. 
His daughter Creusa was so beautiful 
that Apollo fell in love with her and 
she with him. They lived happily 
together, and there arrived a won- 
derful baby boy with eyes like the 
deep blue sea. They named him Ion. 

The monster Erechtheus conceived 
an idea that Creusa should marry 
Xuthus, forced her to give up Apollo; 
and the babe he heartlessly exposed 


WHERE THE FLOWERS GOT THEIR NAMES 


By LOCKWOOD BARR 


I. THE VIOLET 
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Little Bear and His 
Bumblebee Wish 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


[ ITTLE BEAR said one day, 

‘ “IT wish I could buzz like a 
bumblebee!”’ 

’ He could not. He tried and he 


- tried, but he could not sound like a 


bumblebee. Little Bear sat on his 
doorstep a long time and _ said, 
“Buzz-buzz-buzz’ and ‘‘Buzz-buzz.” 

Then he went into, the house and 
buzzed -in his Mother Bear’s ear: 
““Fuzz-buzz-buzz. What did that 


_ sound like?” he asked. 


“Like you,- fuz-buzzing,” she 


- replied, and Father Bear laughed. 


Little Bear went :into.the garden. 


He found a. bumblebee. The bum-. 
_ blebee buzzed the way a bumblebee 
: does. Little Bear put his ear as near 
to the bumblebee as he thought 
- was safe to try to find out how the 
- bumblebee did it. Then he sat on 


a stone and tried again. 

“Bum-m-m—bum-m-m. Bur-rr— 
Bur-rr. Wuzzzz—wuzzzz!” 

At last he went into the house. 
Father Bear was asleep in his huge 
chair. The chair was near the table. 
Dinner was ready. There were three 
bowls of soup on the table. It was 
hot. Little Bear said in one of Father 
Bear’s ears, ‘‘Wuzz-zz, . 0-wuzzzz, 
O-wuzzzz.”’ 

Then in the other ear he said, 
“Wuzz-zz, 0-wuzzzz, 0-wuzzzz.” 

Father Bear woke up. He said, 
“Go away! Go away!” 

He waved his paws and kicked 
the table. The bowls tipped over 
and spilled the soup. 

“‘Now see what you have done, 


‘Father Bear! What is the matter 


with you?” asked Mother Bear in 
cross, cross tones. 
“A bumblebee was after me,” 
Father Bear said, and he was cross. 
Little Bear laughed then. ‘I got 
my wish,” he said. ‘I can buzz like 
a bumblebee! Wuzzzzzzzz—”’ 
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Give your child areal violet to look at while you read aloud 
this story of how the violet got its name. 


on a mountainside. ThereApollo 
found his son sleeping peacefully 
in a bed of shrinking wild flowers. 
He secretly took the babe to his 
temple at Delphi to become a priest. 

Creusa, thinking the babe was lost, 
ate her heart out; and her reason 
became deranged. Often she went to 
the spot where her father had thrown 
the babe and ‘in her grief talked to 
the little flowers that had served as a 
crib for her Ion. As they were just 


_ 
we 
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the color of his eyes she would 
address them as Ion. 

The gods did not bless Creusa 
with other children. An heir was 
needed for the throne of old Erech- 
theus. And poor Creusa was the 
last hope of her race. So Xuthus 
and Creusa betook themselves to 
the oracle of Delphi for guidance. 
Apollo through his oracle told 
Xuthus to adopt’ as heir the first 
youth he met after he left the 


temple. The youth was Ion, son of 
Apollo. 

His mother, Creusa, knew him as 
her son but kept her secret. So it 
came to pass that when the monster 
Erechtheus died Ion, his grandson, 
succeeded him and founded a new 
line of kings of Athens. 

Creusa in her madness had called 
the shrinking wild flowers of the 
mountain top Ion, because they were 
the color of the eyes of her lost babe. 
By that name these flowers were 
known to the Greeks, for the word 
Ion in their language meant violet. 
And violet is what we call these 
lovely shrinking flowers of Creusa. 

(Next week—The Peony.) 
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THE FLARE OF FASHION 


Adelaide’s A partment, 
New York City. 
Dear Betty, 

Here I am for a week-end away from 
school. Adelaide has gone to her dress- 
maker's. I went with her this morning, so I 
pleaded off now to write you. If you had not 

n so strong a temp- 
tation, I should have 
gone with her again. It 
is the most fascinating 
place. And very impres- 
sive! Little maids open- 
ing doors and made- 
moiselling you in and 
out until I fully deter- 
mined to take up 
French again. Not that 
I didn’t like it. I did— 
rather,—but I was in mortal 
terror all the time lest they 
should say something besides 
mademoiselle, and then 
where should I have been? 

hope you don’t know the 
feeling. But you can see 
from this that I find New 
York stimulating in more 
ways than one. 

The name of the place is Madame some- 
thing, a dreadful foreign name that I don’t 
even attempt to pronounce, much less spell, 
and it is not very near the expensive shops; 
that is, the most expensive shops. It looked 
terribly expensive anyway, without being in 
the right part of the city, and I scolded 
Adelaide a little for going there, because even 






‘if she does make a good salary she ought not 


to spend money foolishly. And she laughed 
and said that it didn’t cost a cent. You see, 
Adelaide is so good-looking and knows so 
well how to wear clothes that Madame likes 
to have Adelaide wear her newest creations 
to have their pictures taken for advertising 
purposes, and she pays Adelaide for it! Can 
you imagine that? 

But you ought to see some of the ‘“‘crea- 
tions” that Madame has made. I like that 
word; don’t you? And I’m getting used to 
it. And I can say ‘“‘gowns”’ now in the most 
casual way, and before very long I shall be 
able to roll ‘“chic’’ and ‘‘coiffure’’ off my 
tongue aseasily as not. Educationiis a wonder- 
ful thing. All the new things that Madame 
has are wine color or green, awfully good- 
looking, and some browns and, black 
in combination with other colors. I 
saw one dress that looked very like 
that black and green velvet that 
you had a year ago. Remember? I 
think it is just about right. 
Orit could easily bechanged. 
As I remember it, the waist- 
line was definitely long. That 
appears to have a tendency 
to come up. They are put- 
ting a bit of trimming or 
tucks or something near the 
natural waistline, which 
gives it a suggestion of ele- 
vation. Doesn’t that sound technical? 
I'm going to be fashion editor of the 
Hookersville Daily Gleaner when I 
come home. But, to be serious, why 
don’t you put some trimming on 
that velvet dress and wear it this 
year? Velvet is the kind of goods. 
(I should say fabric.) And I had another good 
idea while I was at Madame’s. You know the 
beige chiffon I bought last summer and never 
did make up? Well, I saw a dress in that won- 
derful shop that I shall copy, and the beige 
chiffon is exactly what I want. Brown velvet 
















bodice that fits, and very full chiffon skirt. 
Doesn’t it sound attractive? 

There are ever so many sports clothes 
everywhere. Adelaide says that from now on 
they will steadily grow more and more 
important. They matter enough now to be 
seriously influencing all fields of fashion. 
You see sport tendencies even in evening 
clothes. The sports things themselves are 
meet, short and good-looking and comfort- 
able. 

Skirts and sleeves are as important as can 
be. Sometimes there is trimming on the skirt 
when the rest of the dress is entirely plain, 
and sleeves, you might say, are just about 
running things. They are made of different- 
colored material from the dress or different 
material—puffed in every possible way: 
above the elbow, at the elbow, below the 
elbow, everywhere. They are tucked too. 
They often end in little tight cuffs. Why 
don’t you take that black Georgette dinner 
dress of yours and put in some bright blue, 
very full sleeves that end in little tight 
black cuffs? Blue is very good, and it wouldn’t 
take more than a yard and a half of material. 
It might not even take that much if you 
could get it wide. Youcould 
make the whole thing over 
into a stunning afternoon 
dress just by changing the 
sleeves. I wish I were there 
to help you. The skirt is 
full of flares, isn’t it? That 
is as it should be. 

Flares! Flares! Flares! 

Don’t forget that, my 
dear lady. Flares in every- 
thing: skirts, dresses, coats. 
Hats? I don’t suppose there 
could be a flare in a hat. 
But of course there are 
plenty beneath them. Ade- 
laide says that you won’t 
have to be so careful about 
that bad disposition of 
yours; you will even have 
to cultivate it, for the 
flare’s the thing, even the flare of temper. 

Fur is all over the place. Dyed to match 
the color of the dress or coat and often 
bleached. I think it is rather ugly myself, but 
apparently I am unique in my opinion. Ade- 
laide has a new evening coat, with fur 
sprinkled pretty generally over it, ‘and I must 
confess it looks striking. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot to tell 
you; they are wearing high collars a 
good deal. Adelaide’s new dress has 
a stunning high collar. I 
watched Madame very care- 
fully while she was fitting it 
this oe oe got some 
good points about where to put 
pins and how to make them 
stay. There is so much in 
knowing how to do a thing. 
‘Madame was the most agree- 
able soul. She did not mind 
my watching, and she told me 
one or two things that will help us 
a lot. Her shop was filled with the 
most intriguing little pictures. She 
uses them for advertising, and she 
gave me some. I am sending them 
on to you. They are all silhouettes, 
and Madame says that in itself is 
a significant fact. She says that what the sil- 
houette doesn’t tell you isn’t worth knowing. 

Here is Adelaide come back, and we must 
hurry out to tea at Pierre’s. There’s very little 
more, anyway. My best to your mother and 
Bob. Suzanne, 
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ADELAIDB'S APARTMENT WEW YORK NY 


SEND YARD AND A HALF OF BLUE GEORGETTE WILL YOU? 
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| Catch this, 
Bud, and you 
won’tcatchcold! 


T’SaSmith Brothers Cough Drop, 

though it tastes like candy. Boy, 
it just melts in your mouth and makes 
your throat feel cool and healthy! 
Lesides it keeps you from having a 
sore throat or a cough. 
Sure, Smith Brothers Cough Drops are 

good as candy. That’s why every- 
> body likes °em—Girls, too. 


5¢ 


$. B. or 
Menthol 





THE CANDY COUGH DROP 

















“Ghe 
“OLD SQUIRE” 
STORIES 


By 
C. A. STEPHENS 
Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 


Vol. 111. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. IV. Molly’s Baby 


Each book in this series contains more than 
twenty-five of the author’s inimitable tales 
of life on the Old Squire’s farm. 


Attractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume 
$7.00 a set 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arling-on Street . Boston (17), Mass. 














$5.00 worth all diff. foreign stamps, from 
our mail, $1.00. Nice selection and free 
premium, 25c. Agents wanted, 75 % discount. 
CALCULATOR CORP., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





STOP SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passages with 
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INTERURBAN TROLLEY CAR 





“Fares, Please! 


ONDUCTOR — this is your busy 

day with lots of passengers — and 
lots of fares to collect. They’ll all want 
a ride in your Kingsbury Trolley Car- 
It’s just like the latest type of big 
interurban Trolley Cars whizzing be- 
tween towns and cities. Up-to-the-min- 
ute entrance and exit; windows, seats 
— everything carefully reproduced in 
this 14-inch model. Built for the long 
runs, too. The powerful spring motor-is 
geared for double distances. The rubber- 
tired wheels run swiftly and quietly. 
Altogether the Kingsbury Trolley Car 
is just what every boy wants. 
On sale at the best toy departments. 
If dealer cannot supply you send $2.75 
and dealer’s.name. The Trolley Car 
will be shipped direct to you, charges 
prepaid. Be sure to get a copy of our 
free Catalog showing the complete line 
of fascinating Kingsbury Toys. 

KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Keene, New Hampshire 


1N NGSBURY 

























Most exhilarati 
ell ‘outdoor Kg 
60 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 


The STRAND SKI was the pio- 
neer of America’s winter ski-sport. 


Recognized Leader for 28 years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Special models for U. S. Army serv- 
ice in National Parks and elsewhere 


Tower and Tournament Rul 
Sent to any Sports Club 





SY 
FREE Plans for Ski hse 
les| 








ARTIN A. SVRAND ° "Te 
104 STRAND ST., NEW ada o, 


STRANO ADULT AND“KID" TOBOGGAN: 
STRAND PADOLES Sean . CANOEING 














Six-Inch Reler, Pencil Sharpener 
raved tt in okt. toreeaa 


SCHOOL SETS om OWN NAME 
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Custer “Cootie” Car 


Boys, here’s a dandy Christmas present 
you ought to have.—A_ real automobile, 
driven by electric motor and storage battery. 
Steel construction, 
wheels, cushion rubber tires. 

e and simple. Batteries 
may be recharged at home. 
Write for further informa- 
tion. 


CUSTER SPECIALTY CO. 
119 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio 
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THE TIMBER WOLF 
November grips the earth. On ' 
barren scars 
Where, gaunt and lean, his 
flame-eyed comrades prowl, 
Against the pallid moon and 
Shrouded stars 
The Gray Wolf lifts a long and 
hungry howl. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 








“COME ALONG, BOYS, HERE’S 
A CHURCH” 


Cy a ship was wrecked on a coral reef in 
the South Seas. The crew got ashore as 
best they could, using anything they saw 
afloat as a life belt. Not knowing the island, 
they were afraid to go inland. For aught 
they knew its inhabitants might be canni- 
bals and they had no desire to furnish forth 
a cannibal feast. 

Presently one of the company climbed a 
near-by hillock and risked a look over the 
island. Having won the summit he began to 
wave his arms excitedly, beckoning them. 
As they got nearer to him they heard him 
shouting, ‘‘Come along, boys, it’s all right, 
here’s a church.” 

The story is told by the famous Australian 
preacher, Rev. Henry Howard, who recently 
visited America. The Church to those men 
was a symbol of security. They were no 
longer afraid. Because the good news had 
been proclaimed there, those shipwrecked 
sailors felt safe. Without that symbol, they 
knew that their lives would not have been 
worth a moment’s consideration. 

The Church in the midst has made a 
difference. It has been the cradle of amazing 
securities, and liberties, of philanthropies 
and literatures and enlightenments. The 
modern world all too often takes these 
things for granted, without recognizing their 
origins. Christianity has made all the dif- 
ference and often we know it not. 

The Church, for instance, has literally 
grown Good Samaritans, and because of 
them life has taken on kindlier and more 
humane aspects. They have been found in 
every age—some of them known, most of 
them unknown. In the middle ages for in- 
stance, the Friars established themselves in 
the pestilential quarter of towns, ministering 
to the lepers. Men like St. Francis and St. 
Hugh of Lincoln would minister to lepers 
with their own hands, overcoming all repug- 
nance, caring for them in the spirit and the 
name of Christ. Wherever Christianity has 
gone there have sprung up homes for lepers, 
orphanages, hospitals, schools. For the un- 
privileged and dispossessed life has come to 
have new securities and new succourers. 
The world’s Elizabeth Frys, John Howards, 
Stephen Grellets and Shaftesburys found 
their inspiration in the Christian Gospel. 

The world is still sadly imperfect. In a 
sense it is true that Christianity, so far from 
having failed, has never really been tried. 
Yet it has been a leaven at work and in deep 
and widespread ways, often too little ac- 
knowledged or recognized, it has made all 
the difference to our life. The Church in the 
midst is the symbol of what Christianity has 
done for us. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER 


ig front of the main entrance to the great 
Post Office building, a crowd had gath- 
ered. Men and boys and even women were 
hurrying up, jostling one another, peering 
over the shoulders of those nearer the centre 
of theexcitement andasking eagerly, ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” and ‘‘Who is it?” 

Street crowds are like geodes. In the 
centre there is always a crystallization, 
either of comedy or of tragedy. The heart of 
this geode was a girl—a slender figure lying 
upon the sidewalk, except that a man was 
supporting her head and fanning her with 
an old felt hat. He was a rough-looking man, 
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in blue overalls and jumper. A policeman 
was keeping the crowd back and every now 
and then stretching up to look off down the 
street. He had rung for an ambulance and 
was growing impatient. 

The girl on the sidewalk was young—frail, 
poorly nourished and thinly dressed. Her 
face was white as wax. The bloodless lips 
drooped at the corners, and about the eyes 
were lines which do not belong to the face of 
a girl. The little blue and red Salvation 
Army bonnet on her head had been pushed 
askew and a wisp of light hair lay across one 
temple. Most eloquent of all were the shoes. 
They were of the cheaply fashionable sort 
that in the beginning make pretentious 
claims to style and quality. The patent 
leather tops were cracked and peeled and the 
thin soles worn through in the centre showed 
layers of paper packing. 

The whole story was clear enough. The 


peared. The crowd parted and the wagon 
pulled up. The driver and the young doctor 
climbed down -and took out the stretcher. 
Half a dozen helped to place the girl on it 
and to lift her into the ambulance. 

As soon as the doctor was back in his place 
the burly young fellow with the money box 
pushed forward and placed it in the physi- 
cian’s hands. 

The driver, himself a man with a stolid 
matter-of-fact face, gathered up the reins 
and started off; but before he had gone more 
than a few yards someone behind him 
shouted and he pulled up, climbed down 
again and came back. It was only the little 
square piece of board which the girl had used 
to stand on, to keep her feet off the cold 
sidewalk. A man had picked it up and was 
holding it out. The driver took it, threw it 
into the ambulance, thanked the man who 
passed it to him and drove away. 





“PT-HEY set us afire three times! They 
made it worse than a roadhouse!”’ 
So the courteous gentleman told us as 
he allowed us to swing wide the gates 
(now closed to the general public because 
of the depredations of a few), and .we 
passed from the hot dusty highway into 
the dark cool woods that cover the bluffs 
opposite the town of Oregon in Illinois. 
We walked up the winding road, stop- 
ping often to admire, through the trees, 
the variegated colors of the grain fields 
which stretched away for miles on the 
other side of the placidly picturesque 
Rock River. Then suddenly above us we 


of the Indian—looking out over the terri- 
tory of his fathers, reluctant at departing, 
but unconquered,’”’—which is said to be 
Lorado Taft’s own conception of the work 
often called the Black Hawk Monument. 

The statue, huge, calm and impressive, 








THE SPIRIT OF THE INDIAN 


saw the object of our trip—‘‘The Spirit © 


stands where the great chief Black Hawk 
himself once lived, conquered, and was 
conquered. Surmounting a bluff two 
hundred and eighty feet above the river, 
the work of the sculptor towers above 
the luxuriant growth of the trees which 
surround it. It is visible for miles up 
and down the river. 

The figure is hollow, and steps lead 
down into the base of the fragrantly damp 
interior. Some day, no doubt, stairs will 
be built inside to reach to the opening 
(invisible from the exterior) which is in 
the top. The monument is of a composi- 
tion based on cement, hard and homo- 
geneous as if carved out of solid rock. 
Rising from a setting which is as appro- 
priate as it is unusual, it conveys with 
extraordinary exactness to the observer 
the dream that haunted the artist’s mind. 
Lonely, dignified, tinged with subtle 
melancholy—it is the Spirit of the Indian. 








girl, like hundreds of others, had been as- 
signed to stand where passers-by were 
numerous and uphold in silence all day long 
her little standard with its placard soliciting 
contributions for a Thanksgiving dinner for 
the poor, and its box to hold the gifts. Like a 
good soldier she had obeyed; but the cold 
and the strain—and very likely hunger—had 
conquered at last. 

But that was not all of the picture. On 
the edge of the curb, beside the prostrate 
figure of the girl, stood.a big, broad-shoul- 
dered young man with a face you would not 
like to meet on a dark street at night. It was 
he who had picked up the Thanksgiving 
standard and the contribution box, and he 
kept them. The policeman glanced at him 
and seemed satisfied. Policemen become 
good readers of character in time, and some- 
times have intuitions. 

By and by there was a faint clang! clang! 
down the street, and the ambulance ap- 


The whole thing occupied only a few 
minutes—but it did not seem trivial or 
insignificant. 

More who saw it had had their eyes 
opened to something in a Salvation Army 
dinner for the poor than they may ever have 
perceived before: that it is not alone dinners 
and nickels and pennies which make possible 
a deed of Christian fellowship, but love and 
sympathy and personal service, to which, 
thank God! the meanest still respond. 

And the girl—whom we so easily class as 
one of the poor herself—hath any one of us 
greater riches? 


THE BLUE-EYED RIFFIANS 


W: spoke on the editorial page, not long 
ago, of the probability that the Riffians, 
who have kept things stirred up in Morocco 
for several years, are really of Northern race, 
the remnants of the Vandal migration of 
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fifteen centuries ago. Mr. Vincent Sheean 
who writes in A sia about his trip through the 
Riff and his very interesting interview with 
Abd-el-Krim himself, offers some evidence 
from his own observation that points in the 
same direction. In our extract he first gives 
a picturesque description of the highly col- 
ored mountain country in which these sturdy 
tribesmen live. 

On the other side of a second range of 
mountains began the veritable Rif, the Rif 
of Arab and Shilluh song and story; crimson 
mountains flung incredibly against a sky of 
hieratic blue, gorges magnificent and terrify- 
ing, green valleys at peace between protect- 
ing precipices. Between the first and second 
ridges of the Rif Mountains one might think 
of Colorado; after the second ridge no com- 
parison exists with any otherwhere. That deep, 
burning red of far-flung hills is, as far as I 
know, unique. A mining engineer in the 
country of the Beni Touzin would have 
thought only of the fabulously rich iron de- 
posits underneath it all, but a mere traveler 
recorded it instantly as a picture worth 
carrying forever, where the remembered 
pictures are carried, against need. Next 
morning, in the exuberant January air, evi- 
dence of the racial distinction of the Riffi 
popped up right and left. Some of the 
fellaheen were red-haired, or rather red- 
bearded, and many of them had blue eyes. 
Their skins were fairer, too, in spite of the 
African sun, than the skins of most Span- 
iards; certainly they were of much purer 
race than any inhabitant of southern Spain 
and had less of the Arab in them. In Euro- 
pean clothes some of them could have 
passed for Irishmen, some of them for Scots. 
There was no means of verifying a statement 
I had often heard, that the cranial indices of 
the full-blooded Riffi were Nordic, like the 
Englishman’s or the northern Frenchman’s; 
but it was easily credible. No Mediterranean 
race showed such long-limbed, fair-haired, 
square-jawed men as these. 


THE COLONEL’S COTTON 


OLONEL BLACK and Mr. Blue, in the 
front seat of a light touring car, sped 
along the “‘Jeff’’ Davis highway. The ‘‘cellu- 
loid’”’ windows over the stern were ruptured 


‘and jagged; the top was slit where it had 


rubbed against the main supporting bow, 
and it bellied up and out like a sail in a trade 
wind, but a plume of steam trailed back from 
beneath the larboard end of the front axle, 
the silver-winged radiator cap glistened in 
theraysof the morning sunlight, and the open 
cut-out roared efficaciously. The autumn 
wind swirled the dead leaves against the 
fences and bent the boughs of the great 
white oaks at the roadside, as the acorns 
rained down and bounced about. On either 
hand the fields were white with cotton. 

“What’s cotton wuth today?” asked 
Colonel Black of Mr. Blue. 

“It closed yesterday, I believe, at 25.50,” 
answered Mr. Blue. 

“Well, that means about $125 a bale,” 
continued the colonel, ‘‘an’ I’m a lettin’ 
mine go. They ain’t nothin’ to holdin’ 
cotton all winter. Say Blue, did you ever 
lose any cotton in these here cotton sheds— 
git it mixed up on account of illegible or 
duplicate marks, or the like er that?” 

“T had some stole outen a cotton house in 
the field, but I never lost none in the sheds,” 
answered Blue. 

“Well I did,’’ said the colonel. “I lost 
seven bales once. Ever sence then I puts a 
private mark on my cotton. I puts on my 
initialsk—J. Y. B.—and then I follows them 
by the number, 43, which is my lucky num- 
ber. J. Y. B.—43—that’s my mark.” 

As the car came around a curve in the 
road, Mr. Blue exclaimed: 

“Jes look a thar, Colonel—thar’s five 
bales er cotton burnin’ up! I reckon we bet- 
ter stop, an’ hep-’em put it out.” 

There, at the edge of the road, burned five 
big, fat bales of cotton. No effort was being 
made to extinguish the fire, alchouges it was 
evidently of very recent origin. The only 
persons on the scene were two little girls and 
a boy, none of them over six years of age. 
They looked on helplessly. 

Colonel Black shut off the gas and hesi- 
tated. Then he pulled down the gas again and 
the car hastened onward, as he observed: 

“It’s an all day job to put out cotton. 
Sometimes it burns for days and days. The 
fire jes keeps on eatin’ its way down into the 
tight packed bale, an’ you don’t dare to 
bust it open. It would all flare up and burn 
to nothin’ if you did. Coal oil is the best 
thing to put it out. But if we had er tackled 
that job, they ain’t no tellin’ how long we’d 
er been delayed. We got a lot er things to 
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tend to in town. Besides, I don’t believe in 
buttin’ into other people’s business. Ef we 
had er stopped an’ done somethin’ to that 
cotton, like as not the owner would come 
up an’ blessed us out for not doin’ the right 
thing. Let ’em put out they own cotton— 
five bales—they’s wuth today bout $625. 
It certainly is funny how triflin’ some people 
is—jes set aroun’ somewhere an’ talk 
polerticks, an’ let six hundred dollars wuth 
er cotton burn up.” 

Colonel Black and Mr. Blue spent the day 
in the city, and as the sun was setting, they 
came back, homeward bound, on the same 
road, with a full cargo of groceries, hardware 
and chicken feed in the hold, and one 
hundred pounds of ice on the running board. 

When they approached the place where 
the cotton was burning that morning, they 
saw seven or eight men, assisted by a large 
flock of interested boys and girls, busily 
working on the still smoking cotton. This 
time the colonel stopped, and he and Mr. 
Blue walked over to the black and dis- 
figured cotton bales. 

“How'd it happen?” asked the colonel. 

“A boy wuz drivin’ to town with these 
here five bales on a wagon,” answered a 
perspiring, red- faced man, who had a bucket 
in each hand, ‘‘an’ he wuz a smokin’ a 
cigarette. The sparks flamed back an’ set 
fire to the cotton. When the fire commence 
to run all over all the bales, the kid he jes 
got panicky. Him and a black boy what wuz 
with him, rolled the cotton off the wagon, 
an’ both of ’em gets in the wagon an’ starts 
fer town as hard as they kin go. We bin 
workin’ on hit nearly all day; we put five 
gallons er coal oil on hit, but hit ain’t no use. 
Hit’s still a burnin’ inside.” 

Colonel Black leaned over and examined 
the markings on the estore bagging of one 
of the bales. He read, “J. Y. B.—43— 

“Well, I'll be switched!’ exclaimed the 
colonel. “Look here, Mr. Blue. These here 
five bales is all my own cotton. My boy Tom 
done this a-smokin’ cigarettes. I sent him an’ 
that black boy Jim to town this mornin’ 
with this cotton. Maybe I won’t tan his hide 
when I git home!’’ 


FISHING WITHOUT BAIT 


E was a big fellow! I saw him, writes a 
friend of The Companion, sailing swiftly 
through the salt water in a little pond, about 
a mile from the Atlantic Ocean, the head of 
a creek running inland from the sea. I’d 
been fishing near by and had a pail half full 
of clams, hake and flounders. It seemed use- 
less to offer him a hook baited with clam. 
However, the longer I watched the stronger 
was my desire to get him some way. It was 
low tide and the water was shallow; but 
there seemed to be deep mud under it. 

Seizing my long fish pole in my right hand, 
I ventured, somewhat gingerly, into the 
muddy water. But the going proved fairly 
good and having on long rubber boots, I 
walked out about twenty feet into the pond. 
Then I stood and watched him. He was cir- 
cling and rushing this way and that intent 
on his work. He was full four feet long, of a 
sort of gray blue color, and his fins stood as 
much as two inches out of the water. I 
noticed that if a small fish made a little 
noise he seemed to note it and would turn 
and make for that place. So I took my pole 
in hand and lightly tapped the water with 
the end of it. This attracted him in my direc- 
tion. Biding my time, I laid the fish pole 
its whole length just under the surface and 
waited till he was near enough so it could 
be pushed up against him. And this I did. 
As he felt the pole touch his side he threw 
himself instantly away from it and in to- 
wards the shore. Before he could collect 
himself and swim away, I had the pole 
broadside against him again. And a second 
time he threw himself away from it towards 
the shore. Five times the fish pole touched 
him and by that time he was so near the 
bank that he could only lie and flap the 
water and flounder about. 

Dropping the fish pole, I jumped for him 
and with my right hand caught him just 
in front of the tail. Fortunately my hand 
closed on him just in front of a fin, which 
kept it from slipping, and I hung on with a 
grip which held despite all his efforts. He 
tried to turn under my hand and loosen my 
grip. Have you any idea how strong such a 
fish is! I hadn’t, before this. 

Soon as I could, I put my left arm under 
him-just back of his head. He was thrashing 
so that I was covered with mud and water. 
But that didn’t matter. I knew that he had 
big, sharp teeth and if he could get'at me 
would take a piece of flesh right out. But 
I gave him no chance to turn. In two seconds 
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I had him up on the bank, which was.nearly ! 


three feet high, and then pushed and shoved 
till he was well up on the grassy shore! He 
weighed sixteen pounds before cleaning. 

That night we ate large pieces of the firm 
white meat and found it delicious, sweet as 
honey. Yet this fish has been despised and 
called a “‘dogfish.”” Government experts have 
been trying for some time to disabuse people’s 
minds of their foolish prejudice. They have 
tried changing the name to grayfish and it 
is now to be found in some fish markets. I 
am told it is often cannedand soldastuna fish. 

The prejudice against it reminds me of the 
story an aged man in Wellfleet told me, 
eighteen years ago, about bluefish. When he 
was a boy, sixty-five years before that, his 
father living in Provincetown had several 
ships out fishing, and one of them ran into 
a school of bluefish and brought in two 
hundred. The men were for throwing them 
away. No one ate bluefish. But Captain W. 
said: “‘Men, those fish are good to eat.” 
With much difficulty he got the fishermen 
and his neighbors to eat part of them. The 
rest they threw away. Since then bluefish 
have become a real delicacy; and it is now 
difficult to get them. 


HER AGE, OR THEREABOUTS 


St was not old, and she was not young, 
and she was just a little sensitive con- 
cerning her age and humorously aware that 
to be so was absurd. So she told the census 
man the truth; but she had observed that he 
was Irish and had a merry eye. 

“T’m thirty-eight,’’ she owned, with her 
most ingratiating smile, ‘but couldn’t you 
shade it a little?”’ 

“Maybe I could now,” said he. ‘“‘Let me 
see—about thirty-eight, you say, or some- 
wheres thereabouts? That might be thirty- 


five, belike, or maybe thirty-four, or more | 


like by the looks of ye thirty- three. Thirty- 
three is a foine age for a woman; she’s in the 
full of her prime at thirty-three. Thirty-three 
it is, ma’am, and thank ye for obliging me 
with the information. It’s not every woman 
shows the like good sense. There’s a person 
on the next street, and she considering her- 
self a lady, and well brought up, I’m told; 
and when I asked her a e yesterday, says 
she, ‘Me age is me own a ait 

‘‘Maybe it is that, ma ‘am,’ says I, ‘but 
if you'll not be telling me it’s free I am to be 
guessing as best I can and putting down the 
age I think ye are’—and so I did.” 

“And what age was that?” For his eye 
invited a question. 

“Forty-two, ma’am.’”’ But there was a 
twinkle in the eye that moved her to inquire, 
“And was that really her age?”’ 

“It was not, thin. Twinty-seven she is; 
but that I did not know till today, when I 
asked me aunt that was friend to her nurse 
when she was a baby and went to the chris- 
tening. I guessed me guess with no inconven- 
ient information in my mind.” 

“Oh, how could you!’’ cried the lady, 
laughing. “Fifteen years! Poor thing!” 

“Tt’ s a pity she wasn’t like yourself, 
ma’am, knowing the use and the grace of a 
soft answer,’’ said the census man, shaking 
his head. ‘‘Twinty-seven she was but yes- 
terday, poor lady; but it’s her own fault 
entirely that now she’s forty-two.” 
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Did you ever 
hear the story— 


F THE youngest governor Minnesota 

ever had—the story of John A. 
Johnson? He was talking one day of his 
start in life: 
“The man who influenced my career more 
than any other,” he said, “lived in our 
little home town. He lent me the right 
books; he taught me what to read and 
how. Much of what I am I owe to that 
man—and to those books.” 


The Right Books—because their influence 
came into the life of that simple small- 
town boy at the critical period of his boy- 
hood, ambitions were awakened and pur- 
poses stirred which brought him finallv 
to the governor’s chair. 


“A wise mother and good books enabled 
me to succeed in life. She was very poor, 
but never too poor to buy books for her 
children,” said Henry Clay. 

If you could pick out from all the litera- 
ture of the world just the stories of folk- 
lore and fable, just the tales of fiction and 
history, just the poems, that would give 
your children the right ideals, that would 
stimulate them to their best efforts, that 
would give the best groundwork for their 
later studies, and if you could have the 
advice of the best-read man and the 
greatest educator of his day as to that 
reading, you would feel that no price was 
too high to pay for it. 

You can get just those stories, tales and 
poems—846 of them—in 


The Young Folks’ 
Shelf of Books 


The Junior Classics 


Introduction by Dr. Eliot 
Reading Courses 
by President Neilson, of Smith College 


Your children wiil be eager to read these stories. 
They will read them because they will like them. 
These are stories which have amused and in- 
spired the children of all ages and all lands. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard, says of them: ‘‘The boy or girl who 
becomes familiar with the charming tales and 
poems of The Junior Classics will have gained a 
knowledge of literature and history that will be 
of high value either in school or home work. 
Here are the real elements of imaginative nar- 
ration, poetry and ethics, which should enter 
into the education of every English-speaking 
child.” 

How this selection was made; what it contains; 
how a reading guide has been arranged by 
grades to go with it, so that parents may plan 
their children’s reading—all this is told in a val- 
uable booklet that is being distributed free to 
parents. Merely clip the coupon and mail to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
i COMPANY 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


Send me, without obligat- 
lj ing me in any way, the free 
| book which describes in de- 
tail the Young Folks’ Shelf 
of Books (Junior Classics), 
and gives full particulars 
as to how I may procure 
these books by small 
monthly payments. 
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DEBATING 
from 


START 


to 


FINISH 


ATHERING DEBATE MATE- 
RIALS—Success in debating more 
than any other form of public speak- 

ing depends upon hard work and applica- 
tion rather than on natural ability. The 
school speaker logically, succinctly and elo- 
quently presenting the merits of his side of 
the question often appears to the nonde- 
bater in the audience to be possessed of a 
secret beyond discovery. Yet the chances 
are that the same speaker, a few months be- 
fore, was floundering helplessly with the 
elementary principles of debating. 

The first essential of a good debater is 
that he know his subject thoroughly. He 
should never forget that his preparation has 
not ended until he steps on the platform the 
night of the debate. Every minute that he 
can spare must be spent in the library read- 
ing and rereading all the material that he 
can find by persistent search upon the sub- 
ject at issue. Where the subject is one of 
controversy in the press, daily reading of the 
newspapers, including those of the day of 
the debate, is imperative. Many a debate 
has been won simply by timely reference to 
an item in that day’s paper. 


Preliminary reading 


Debate materials are to be found, gen- 
erally speaking, in two sources: books and 
periodicals. If the debater has a long period 
of preparation at his disposal, nothing can 
be better for him than to read a number of 
treatises or books dealing with the subject, 
without any effort on his part to formulate 
arguments or points. The debater will soon 
find that at the end of a few weeks of such 
reading, he can sit down and write out a list 
of the principal arguments on both sides. 
His further reading will then assume a defi- 
niteness that it otherwise could not have. 

When lack of time prevents the adoption 
of this soaking-in process, the debater must 
proceed directly to the accumulation of au- 
thorities for use in his constructive and 
rebuttal speeches. He should use a note- 
book. In the front of this he should list the 
references that he finds on the subject of the 
debate, filling the remainder with apt quo- 
tations and suggestions for arguments from 
the references as he reads them. 

The available books he can readily find 
through the card catalogue of the library. 
Where there is no time for leisurely reading, 
the debater should as a rule shun book- 
reading and turn at once to the magazines. 


Finding magazine references 


To the beginner, the finding of magazine 
references is one of the greatest of mysteries. 
Its mastery is one of the practical advan- 
tages of debating that the debater will never 
outgrow. The more common periodicals, 
some one hundred and fifteen in number, 
are listed in a series of indices, first known as 
Poole’s Index and later as the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, running back to 
1882. The volumes of these indices cover 
five-year and more recently three-year 
periods. Annual and monthly supplements 
keep the lists up to the moment. 

Larger libraries also contain the Interna- 
tional Index (formerly the Readers’ Guide 
Supplement), which covers two hundred and 
seventy-five additional magazines, dealing 
mainly with the humanities and science. 
Sometimes the Index Medicus, the Engineer 
Index, the Industrial Arts Index, the Agri- 
cultural Index or other special indices are at 
the disposal of the debater. 

All of these indices are arranged in much 
the same manner, grouping the articles un- 
der the various topics covered therein, the 
topics themselves arranged in alphabetical 
order and with subheadings. Let us suppose 
that the subject for debate was: ‘Resolved, 
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Back row: Statistical Abstract of the United States; Who’s Who in 
America; University Debaters’ Annual; High School Debate Book; 
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Yearbook; World Almanac; Qui Etes-Vous? . 

Front row: Readers’ Guide—three-year volume and monthly sup- 
plement; Atlantic Monthly ; World’s Work ; Harper's ; New York Times. 


that the United States should call a world 
conference for land disarmament.” We 
should first look at the latest monthly sup- 
plement of the Readers’ Guide under the 
title ‘‘Disarmament.” We find this: “Limi- 
tation of naval armament. C. D. Wilbur, il 
Sat Eve Post 197: 16-17 My 23; 27 My 
30-25.” 

These cryptic figures mean that an illus- 
trated article entitled ‘“‘Limitation of Naval 
Armament” by C. D. Wilbur is to be found 
in volume 197 of the Saturday Evening Post 
at pages 16 and 17 of the May 23, 1925, 
number, and that it is continued on page 27 
in the number for May 30. Now, if you 
turn the pages of your notebook and head 
one Saturday Evening Post and jot down be- 
low in the same succinct fashion the refer- 
ence you have just found, your reference 
book is begun. if the magazine names are 
inserted in alphabetical order with blank 
pages for further entries between, the ar- 
rangement will be found convenient. 

The reader has probably wondered why 
we bother with this reference at all, since it 
dealt with naval rather than with land dis- 
armament. As the underlying principles of 
both are the same, it would seem that an 
argument by analogy from the success or 
failure of one would be effective in a debate 
concerning the other. Oftentimes the best 
leads will be found in articles that do not 
seem to directly apply. 


Types of magazines 


Other possible headings suggest them- 
selves: ‘‘Arbitration,” “Army and Navy,” 
“United States,” ‘International Law.” 
Having satisfied ourselves that we have ex- 
hausted the field in the monthly supplement, 
we go to the 1922-1924 Guide and so on as 
far back as we think desirable. The result is 
that with a few hours, careful work on the 
index we shall have references to as many 
articles as we can possibly read. ; 

Ingetting arguments, as distinguished from 
illustrative material, the discursive journals 
are the most helpful. Examples of such are 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, World's 
Work and Journal of Political Economy. 

Having got material for the basic argu- 
ments, we must next find illustrative mate- 
rial. The Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, 
New Republic, Current History Magazine 
will often furnish such matter and refer- 
ences to this class of periodical should be 
read next. In a subject such as that pro- 
posed technical information must be ob- 
tained from military journals. 

Finally, the debater must have statistics. 
They are most easily found in the various 
yearbooks and almanacs. On general mat- 
ters the International Yearbook, the Siaies- 
man’s Yearbook and the World Almanac are 
good, although the last is none too accurate. 
In the field of biography there are the vari- 
ous Who's Who’s. Geographically, the Indian 
Yearbook, the China Yearbook and others 
supply the field. There are also professional 
yearbooks of various kinds, and lastly, most 
authoritative and complete of them all, the 
United States Census Reports. Compilations 
of references on standard subjects of debate 


may also be found in the Debaters’ Hand- 
book series. 


REPARATION OF A DEBATE SPEECH 
—A debate speech should contain noth- 
ing that is not aimed at convincing the 
audience of the correctness of the speaker’s 
position. Mere argument for its own sake, 
uibbling or hair-splitting is never good 
ishetine. Eloquence, humor and pathos, 
desirable to vary the pattern of the speech, 
should not be employed for their own sake. 
Similarly, personal allusions, no matter how 
gratifying they may be to the debater’s 
vanity, are never in order, as they seldom 
convince and usually prejudice the audience 
against the user. There is one exception to 
this. If the incident is one in the nature of a 
joke on the speaker and the point of the 
joke brings home the point he is urging, the 
debater may sometimes find it profitable 
to refer to it. 


Assertions are not arguments 


Another common fault with young de- 
baters is to confuse mere assertions with 
arguments. 

Only on two occasions may an assertion 
stand alone wholly unsupported by argu- 
ment or proof. The first is when the propo- 
sition, from its very nature, is self-evident. 
Most of the laws of nature are such. 

The other case in which an assertion may 
properly stand alone is when that assertion 
is one laid down by universally recognized 
authority. In a degree, this is true of many ar- 
guments, and one of the commonest forms 
of argument is by citation of authority. But 
usually the proposition is one on which there 
is a difference of opinion among experts, and 
the argument by citation of authority, so- 
called, is concerned with an analysis of the 
respective merits of the experts quoted by 
the speaker as opposed to the experts 
brought forward by his opponent. 

It is not this kind of authority to which we 
now refer. Off-hand we can think of only 
two, the Constitution of the United States 
(or of the constitution of the state in which 
the debate is held) and the Bible. As few 
school debates deal with religious subjects, 
the latter can be disregarded. Frequently in 
debates questions involving the Constitu- 
tion (national or state) will arise. In such 
cases a citation of article or section that 
covers the point in issue, although it may 
require some explanation, will be controlling. 

All other assertions must, to constitute 
good debating, be supported by some man- 
ner of reasoning or argument. Broadly 
speaking, there are two forms of logical 
reasoning: deductive and inductive. De- 
ducting reasoning consists of arriving at the 
desired conclusion by a logical train of 
thought beginning with a general proposi- 
tion of admitted validity. Its ordinary form 
is the syllogism. This isthe formulation of 
two general propositions which, when ad- 
mitted, must necessarily result in the con- 
clusion desired by the speaker. 

Returning again to our disarmament 
topic, suppose the affirmative argued that 
disarmament would eliminate much useless 
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expense, since (1) many of the army posts 
were designed to cope with the Indian 
menace; (2) the Indians are no longer a 
menace; (3) therefore, the army posts consti- 
tute a useless outlay. This would be a syllo- 
gism. Once the basic propositions are ad- 
mitted, it necessarily follows that the 
conclusion is correct. The difficulty arises in 
proving the basic propositions, but where 
the topic is one capable of a constitutional or 
legal treatment this often-possible syllogism 
becomes a valuable device. 


Kinds of argument 


The more common form of reasoning is 
that by induction; that is, by arriving at the 
general proposition by reasoning from the 
concrete and specific example. As contrasted 
with deductive reasoning it lacks the latter’s 
brilliance and sweeping finality. On the 
other hand, except in the few cases noted 
previously, it is a much more practical 
method of treatment. 

Writers on the theory of argumentation 
have subdivided inductive argument into 
four groups. Argument by generalization is 
the weakest of the four. “China disarmed 
has become a prey for all the nations. There- 
fore, if the United States should disarm, we 
too would become the victims of some strong 
nation.” This is dangerous generalization. 

Argument based on casual relationship is 
much stronger and, if the analysis is pro 
erly made, is most effective. Its danger lies in 
falues completely to eliminate other causes, 
which, when pointed out by the opposing 
team, become boomerangs of the worst sort. 
Finally, there is argument by similarity or 
comparison. The test of the argument here is 
whether the similarity actually exists in the 
particulars pertinent to the discussion. Too 
often a debater, after having made a sound 
argument based on analogy, will be attacked 
on the ground that his comparison does not 
fit in oll partieaians. He should be careful in 
his rebuttal to point out that the points in 
issue, the only important ones, are identical. 


Writing the speech 


The actual writing of the speech should 
never be begun until not only the speech it- 
self but also the entire side have been 
briefed. Care should be taken to avoid 
excessive defining of terms or ‘‘clearing the 

ound” as well as unnecessary perorations. 

t is the argument that wins. 

The finished speech should conceal very 
largely the structure of the brief, and more 
than one main point with two or three desig- 
nated subpoints to a speech usually result 
disastrously. Much of the body will natu- 
rally consist of quotations. These should be 
accurately cited and never employed if there 
are any contrary or equivocal statements by 
the same author that might be used in re- 
buttal. Humor and pathos should be intro- 
duced, if possible, to give light and shade, 
and a minute or two should also be reserved 
at the beginning for rebuttal purposes, as 
there is no better way of gaining a sympa- 
thetic hearing from the audience than open- 
—— an attack on the — speech. 

he debater when he completes his draft 
and reads it aloud for the first time will 
probably be horrified to find that he has far 
exceeded his time limit. Nothing could be 
better. By constant cutting and reworking, 
provided his reasoning is sound, the final 
speech will acquire the characteristics of the 
trained athlete; it will be compact and pur- 
poseful, and not a superfluous effort. 
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1 penal DESIGNS FOR A COLLEGE 
CAREER—Many girls think that the 
small town offers no opportunity for earning 
money and are confident that in a city they 
would experience little difficulty in adding at 
least “‘collar-and-cuff’’ money to their allow- 
ances. But one girl proved herself wise be- 
yond her years and found herself thankful 
that she lived in a tiny town, where various 
needs were unmet. 

When she had appraised her talents care- 
fully she ‘realized that she could do two 
things well; she could embroider almost any 
kind of work, and she could sketch and draw 
with unusual skill. ‘‘Not a very good out- 
look,’”’ she remarked to her mother, ‘“‘be- 
cause almost every woman in town em- 
broiders or crochets during every spare 
moment.” There seeméd indeed no chance 
to sell needlecraft articles, and it would be 
absurd to place sketches or line drawings on 
a home market. But while she was arranging 
an embroidery design for a new blouse a 


‘really fruitful idea came to her. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


NE WAY TO MAKE MONEY-—If 

you have a little money and want to 
make some more buy a good power-driven 
washing machine. Not only will the work 
bring in satisfying financial returns, but it 
will, to a large extent, ‘do itself,” leav- 
ing you free for other duties about the 
house. 

A contributor writes that she began to do 
that kind of laundry. work because. she 
wished to earn enough money to buy new 
books, phonograph records and little per- 


sonal odds and ends. The equipment cost . 


seventy dollars. Her first customer was a 


neighbor whose laundress had moved away. | 


Soon other women in the vicinity heard 
about the girl’s scheme. They had found 
that it was a problem to get anyone to do 
satisfactory laundry work. They did not like 
the work that the city laundries 
did; moreover, they could not 
easily send their wash to town. 
In addition, the reliable women 
who used to take in laundry 
had gone to factories to work. 


it to their advantage to motor 
to the country for food supplies 
were glad to have their clothes 
get a sunshine bath far away 
from city smoke and dust. It 
was not long before the girl had 
as many customers as she could 
conveniently and conscien- 





Many other persons who found | 
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The Dual Satisfaction 
of SMITH BONDS 


EN and women who put their money 
M into Smith Bonds experience a dual 
satisfaction in owning these time-tested 
investments. 


In the first place, you have the comfort- 
able feeling of financial security—the 

a—~_ knowledge that your money 
is safe. Every Smith Bond 
is a First Mortgage Bond, 
strongly secured by improved 
income-producing city prop- 
erty, and protected by the 
safeguards that have resulted in our record 
of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


In addition, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, without risk or worry, you 
are realizing the full earning power of 
your money, receiving a substantial in- 
come, regularly and promptly paid. 

Current offering of Smith Bonds, paying 7%, are 
sold in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, out- 
right or under our Investment Savings Plan. Under 
the latter plan savings of $10, 
$20, $50 or more a month 
may be invested safely at 7%. 


Send your name and address 
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ur- , The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
p quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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The School Directory Department of The Youth's Companion will d pledly send to parents or 


others requesting it the catalogue of | 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Norm 


Academ: 
School, 


minary, Military School, Business 
Calan or University. 


If you wish definite information and advice gepesreing a school please give age, whether 


ys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is d, an " 


training and future ambitions. 
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Co-educational. 

Prepares for college and citizenship in the healthful 

environment of Vermont mountains. Work supple- 

mented by vigorous outdoor life. Modern equipment. 
Strong faculty. Catalog. Box Y, Saxtons River, Vt. 


The Knox School for Children 


Girls 3 to 14 years of age. A few small boys in a separate 
house. A mother’s care ina New England country town 
near Boston. Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, Principal, Box Y, 





Bradford, Massachusetts. 










BECOME A 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
sufficient. No 

“pull” necessary. 





Patterson Civil Service School, % Mail coupon for 
Dept. 3311 ROCHESTER,N.Y. %#t#log 

Sirs: Send me without charge your *% Patterson Civil 
Catalog, describing this and other 'e Service School 
U.S. Government positions, % 

NAME... ccccccccccccccccesccesccceces 

RBBIOIB. 6 0:50 ccann ines 200405 e0.0 Age..... 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “‘its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bog 

9322 Bogue Bidg., 1117 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


AAMMERE 


1 can teach you to speak normully, 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBIN 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Co-educational. Preparation for Coffees 
TIL ond eng Courses for ool 
duates. Ten buildings. Twenty- nol 
acre athletic field “Lower school. Summer Course for 
College Examinations. 
George L. Plimpton, Principal 
66 School Street ilton, N. H. 





The Rectory School 


Episcopal school for boys, 6 to 13. Each boy receives 
special attention in ‘How to Study.” Supervised 
athletics; home care. Apply Rev. Prank H. Bigelow, 
Pomfret,” Conn. 








COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
in Twelve Happy Weeks 

Free Employment Service praduate, and throws’ 

life. Get my pot offer of 2 Big’ Special Courses without 


extra cost. for Big, Handsome FREE BOOK con- 
taining 151 actual — of electrical methods and op- 


erations in ene 
NE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
“| Dept. 2398 1300 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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i Wien IT WORK?—You ask this ques- 


tion many times when you see the 
plans in a book or magazine for buildin 
something. But can it be built? Will it work 
Can boys build it? Or is it just something 
concocted by a designer who depends on 
skilled carpenters, mechanics and model- 
makers? These questions will now for the 
first time be answered positively. We 
announce that the new 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP 


is a going concern, with some interesting 
charter members (boys) who are already 
beginning to build and test a lot of things, 
from boats to radio sets, that you will want 
to make. Watch for later announcements 
and for photographs of the workshop under 
construction and of some of the interesting 
things our boys are making and testing. 


HE COWBOY ARTIST—When we were 
editing the story Pancho and the Long- 
horn that you read on August 6 we came 
across the word ‘“‘dally.”’ It stopped us. It is 
not in the dictionary. To find out about it 
we wrote as follows to Mr. Will James of 


| Franktown, Nevada, who drew the Pictures 


for the story: 


What we want in this letter is to find out from 
America’s foremost cowboy. authority (how's 
that?) just what this word “‘dally’’ means and if 
it is really honest- to-goodness cowboy stuff. 
Seems to us we've heard it Down East, where 
the fellow threw a half-hitch or two over a post 
and called it a dally on the rope. 


His reply tells the whole story: 


Much obliged for thinking me so much of an 
authority on this cowboy stuff. Wait a minute 
till I get a look at the information book—it 
says here on page 7734 that two half-hitches 
are not dallies—dallies are simply turns straight 
around most anything; it could be a post or a 
saddle horn—and, being they can be used 
around a post, and that there’s plenty of posts 
in the East, I’m thinking that the term could be 
used in that country too. 





Ta Kn THeEs 


On Fig. 76, which I’ve Ue and put up above, 
you can see how dallies are took—but myself, -I 
profess to be a “tie man’’; I don’t take no 
chances of losing any critter i tie onto by takin; 
dallies. I’ve dallied considerable in corrals; bu 
not much outside of ’em. 

‘Dalle Juelta” is the right name for dally and 
was brought in the U. S. from the early Spanish 
vaqueros, so I guess it sure enough belongs in the 
West. But the East is West considerable nowa- 
days, and when the East goes back East it 
takes a lot back there. So I guess that’s it. 

I hope this information I’m handing you 
proves some useful.—W. J. 


It was just what we wanted. We wrote: 


We are a little in doubt about the page 
number in the information book, 7734—seems 
like a pretty big book, but if you say so it’s 
all right. Then too, that figure 76; do they put 
titles underneath all their figures Lika Thees? 


EN AND IDEAS—M. Meguro of 

Tokyo, Japan, is the compiler of Men 
and Ideas, a reader for Japanese students of 
English that interests us particularly, It 
contains fifty-seven editorials selected by 
permission from the editorial page of The 
Youth’s Companion and a few quotations 
from Shakespeare, Dryden, Cowper, Milton, 
Longfellow and Tennyson. We like to mingle 
in such company. 
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MYSTERY 


There are many puzzles for finding un- 
known numbers; here is a new one for find- 
ing two numbers. Ask your friend to write 
down two numbers, each less than 50, and, 
without giving you anything but the final 
result, to perform the following operations 
with them: A, multiply the smaller by 60; 
B, add the larger to this product; C, multi- 
ply this sum by 5; D, from this product 
subtract three times the larger number. 
Your friend then tells you this last result, 
and you give half the last two figures as the 
original larger number and one third of the 
number formed by the remaining figures as 
the original smaller number. 

Thus, if the numbers chosen were 12 and 
17, the steps are: A gives 720, B gives 737, 
C gives 3685, D gives 3634. Take half of 
the 34 and you have the larger number, 17; 
take one third of the 36 and you have the 
smaller number, 12. 


PUZZLES 


I. Some Rations 


1. What ration are we always sure of? 

2. What ration do we'use under protest? 

3. What ration is the most highly colored? 

4. What ration is always changing? 

5. What ration best adorns the table? 

6. What ration is used for salads or soups? 

7. What ration makes us most cheerful? 

8. What ration is injurious to health? 

9. What ration are we most fond of? 

10. What ration sounds 
tastes? 

. What ration is most: .appreciated in 
summertime? 

. What ration do we try to avoid? 

. What ration is too much trouble to 
prepare? 

. What ration calls for more water? 

. What ration is frequently mentioned in 
the Bible? 

. What ration includes several others? 

. What ration is excellent brain food? 

. What ration inclines us to worship? 

. What ration do wetravel far to get? 

. What ration are we always sure will go 
around? 

. What ration is ever disappearing? 

. What ration is an emblem of honor? 

. What ration repeats itself? 

..What ration do we regard as sacred? 

. What ration makes us wise? 


better than’ it 


II. Hidden Decapitation 


XX X X X (1) 
X X X X (2) 


The farmer said to his wife, “Will you (2) 
the (1) to 3-4- ar 


Til. Riddle 


A fisherman’s basket. Cut one end away, 

‘And what's left is a large kind of spool. 

Cut one end from that, and a fish will re- 
main, 

You'll find it in river and pool. 

Behead the fish next, pene then you will see 

Two thirds of a tall and beautiful tree. 


WHAT IS THIS? 


Don’t read the answers to the puzzles 
until you have spent ten days or so strug- 
gling to get them. When you do finally de- 
cide to give up, look here. The answers are 
given. Each word is spelled backward so as 
not to give the secret away too easily. 
I. 1. Noitar-evessa. 2. Noitar-elot. 3. Noitar- 
eggaxe. 4. Noitar-opave. 5. Noitar-oced. 6. 

oitar-emolgnoc. 7. Noitar-alihxe. 8. Noi- 
tar-epsaxe. 9. Noitar-imda. 10. Noitar-o. 
11. Noitar-egirfer. 12. Noitar-ugifsid. 13. 
Noitar-ehtob. 14. Noitar-galfnoc. 15. Noitar- 
eneg. 16. Noitar-oproc. 17. Noitar-tnecnoc. 
18. Noitar-oda. 19. Noitar-olpxe. 20. Noitar- 
yg. 21. Noitar-getnisid. 22. Noitar-omem- 
moc. 23. Noitar-etier. 24. Noitar-cesnoc. 25. 
Noitar-tsnomed. II. (1) Taehw (2) Taeh 
(3) Tae (4) Ta (5) T. IIT. Leerc, leer, lee, mle. 
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ORE ABOUT THE “BEST” CRYS- 

TAL RECEIVER—In The Companion 
of October 22 was described the construction 
of a radio receiver that we called the ‘‘best’”’ 
crystal receiver. It was designed in response 
to the demand of many readers for just such 
an instrument. This article supplements the 
previous article by giving instructions for 
operating the more selective receiver and 
making some suggestions about the con- 
struction of the coils used in both forms of 
the instrument. In it direct reference is made 
to the photographs and drawings in the 
previous article. Look 
up page 740 of your 
Companion of . October 
22 before you begin to 
read. 

After connecting an- 
tenna, ground and head- 
set to the selective re- 
ceiver turn coil 2 so that 
it will be more nearly 
parallel to coil 1 than 
shown in the picture. Set 
the switch S on point 19 
and adjust the crystal 
detector. Now set C-2 
at a value of 15 or so 
on the dial, then vary 
C-1 throughout itsrange, 
stopping at the point where signals are 
loudest. If no signals are heard, advance 
switch S one point (20) and again swing C-1 
throughout its range; repeat until the sig- 
nals are heard, and so on, until all of the 
switch positions have been used. If no sig- 
nals are heard with this setting of C—2, 
advance C-2 ten divisions or so and again 
try the adjustments of S and C-1, running 
C-1 throughout its range at each setting 
of the switch. When a station has been 
located, it will be found that there is but 
one adjustment of C-2 that will give the 
best signals—that may be “logged” for 
future reference. It may happen that two 
combinations of the switch S and condenser 
C-1 may be found that will bring in the 
same station. Generally one of these will 
come at a high value of the condenser, for 
a certain switch point, while the other will 
come with a low value of the condenser at 
the next highest switch point. This should 
cause no concern; it is an indication that the 
tuning ranges of the condenser, on the 
various taps, overlap somewhat. This is 
desirable, as it insures continuous adjust- 
ment of the primary circuit, without any 
gaps, or ‘‘dead spots.” 

Once the various local stations have been 
picked up, it will be found that in operating 
the set coil 2 may be left roughly in the 
position indicated in the photographs and 
that the switch S need only be changed once 
in a while, when tuning first to a station 
operating on a long wave length and then 
to one on a short wave length. The result 
is that the two condensers become virtually 
the only adjustments, and they may be 
set in recorded positions for the reception 
of any particular station. 

If signals’ are being received and the 
coupling knob alone is turned, it will be 
found that for a particular position of coil 
2 no signals will be heard, while if the coil 
is turned either way from this position the 
signals will again be picked up. This position 
of coil 2 is approximately at sixty degrees to 
coil 1. The location of this point should be 
recorded on the coupling dial, for in the 
event of much interference coil 2 should be 
placed as near to this position of zero signal 
as is possible without cutting down the 
strength of the signals from the desired 
station. The adjustment of coil 2 to this 
position will ‘‘sharpen” the tuning of the 
stations on the variable condenser dials. 
In other words, the turning of the condensers 
through two or three divisions will suffice 
to cut out a station, whereas with coil 2 
more nearly parallel to coil 1 a movement of 
the dials of 10 or 15 divisions might be 
required to produce the same effect. 

In operation it will be found that the 
sharpness of tuning, or the ability of the 
receiver to cut out interference, will vary 
quite a little for different adjustments of the 
crystal detector, owing to the variable 


A front view of 
the more selec- 
tive receiver 
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resistance of the crystal contact. When the 
resistance is exceptionally low, the tuning 
will be broader than usual, and difficulty 
may be experienced in eliminating inter- 
ference. In such cases a readjustment of the 
crystal contact will probably result in 
better selectivity, as a point may be found 
that is sufficiently sensitive and still has 
very much higher resistance than the 
original point. It is chiefly for this reason 
that th use of ‘‘fixed crystals” (permanent- 
ly adjusted) is not very satisfactory. va 

A glass-inclosed crystal, protected as it is 
from handling and from dust, 
will maintain its sensitivity in- 
definitely. The receiver as com- 
pleted should be virtually fool- 
proof and should require no 
repairs or renewals for a long 


perform consistently and 
will give a quality of re- 
ception that is much 
better than that of many 
vacuum-tube receivers. 
When used with a very 
small antenna—and for 
this purpose any antenna 
is small when it is much 
less than one hundred feet 
long- -the connections of 
the primary circuit may perhaps be advanta- 
geously modified as follows: Loosen the con- 
nection 7-16at 16. Connect between 7 and 17, 
leaving the connection 1-17 in place. A wire 
should now be connected between point 18, 
the centre of the switch, and point 16 (frame) 
of condenser C-1. This change will permit 
tuning over all of the broadcast range of 
wave lengths, without using more than 
one hundred turns on coil 1 or a larger con- 


denser for C-1, which may not be possible | = 


with the original connections, with a small 
antenna. 

In cases of extreme interference, the 
selectivity of the receiver may be somewhat 
increased by the following modification of 
the above connections: Disconnect the wire 
18-2 at 18, transferring it to the point 19, 
so that the connection becomes 19-2. Con- 
nection 16-18 remains in position. This form 
of connection will not ordinarily be needed 
and should be used only when all attempts 
to eliminate interference by the regular 
circuit have failed. 

It sometimes happens that a constructor 
cannot obtain coil forms of a specified 
diameter or wire of a certain type or size 
with which to construct his coils. This 
should not prevent the construction of a 
receiver, for the size of the form and the 
size of the wire may vary considerab'y, and 
yet by a slight adjustment of the number 
of turns of the winding the coil will be just 
as satisfactory as the specified coil. To aid 
in accomplishing this for the coils described 
above the following table is given; it gives 
the proper number of turns for the coils for 
various sizes of form and wire. 


For number-24 double-cotton-covered wire 


Diameter Turns Turns 
inches in coil 1 in coil 2 
2.00 94 — 
2.25 86 158 
2.50 79 134 
2.75 72 120 
3.00 63 108 
3.25 60 100 
3.50 55 93 
3.75 51 88 
4.00 48 84 
4.25 45 80 


For form diameter of 3.25 inches, double- 
cotton-covered wire 


Turns Turns 

in coil 1 in coil 2 
Number 26 55 90 
Number 24 60 100 - 
Number 22 67 115 


If the coil form diameter, or the size of 
wire, is slightly different from the specified 
values, pick out values from the table that 
most nearly correspond to the sizes on hand. 
The proper number of turns may then be 
very closely estimated. 
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Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


New Words 


New Gazetteer 
Copyright 1924 


Thousands of new vocabulary 
terms such as: audio-frequency, 
skookum, vitamin, Fascista; new 
Gazetteer entries such as Kenya, 
Hejaz, Le Mort Homme; salient 
facts about famous people such 
as Galli-Curci, Hoover, Pershing. 
Whatever you want to know 
about words and what they stand 
for, you may learn quickly from 
this ‘‘Supreme Authority.” It 
is the indispensable book to both 
adults and young folks. 
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For Cross Word Puzzle Workers, 
Webster is the infallible source of 
information about words, including 
the unusual, rare, and technical 
terms. It is the standard for Cross 
Word Puzzle Editors 
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In the 
Home Circle 


Here is the foundation of any library 
built for education and culture — one 
book in which all the word-power of 
English is concentrated —the “Su- 
preme Authority ”’ — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 
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A whole library in one volume equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. Its 451,000 entries include 
407,000 vocabulary terms and their 
correct use; 32 pages of new words; 
32,000 geographical entries; 12,000 bi- 
ographical entries; foreign words and 

rases; encyclopedic tables and articles; and 
a wealth of other information. More than 
6,000 illustrations. Here are the answers to all 
your questions about words, people, and 
places in a work whose unquestioned author- 
ity has made it the standard of the English- 
speaking world. 


FREE—If You Send the Coupon 


We will be glad to send, on request, without 
obligation to you, a sample page of new words, 
> yee pages on Regular and India papers, 
the booklet *‘ You Are the Jury” and a useful 


set of pocket maps. Just mail the coupon 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 





G.& C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Send me, free, sample page of new words, 
specimen pages of Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, “You Are he Jur: and 
pocket maps. (¥.C. 11-25) 
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Delightful Xmas Gifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
Oe cat ee Dene Sharpencr, 66-inch Ruler 






No. Si, bapets, aasarted coro and verion, shad 


No. en ss ond sl ar ter ate eateced 
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No.H..Three Assorted lead Pencils, . 30 cents 
No.6 Boxot Six Pencils BOcentas Ne 1S Be Pied hein Teenie 
Order by No. Print out Names, Send Check Order. 
Prices tnolude: ‘Parcel Post Por Guaranteed Dames 10 cents. 


Oldest & Largest Migrs of Advertising Lead Pencils 
BALLARD PENCIL CO.° Nef NY: 













with the self-contained ball 
bearing wheels, the ti 
frame construction and the 
“rocking-chair” movement 
are — 


“Young America's 
First Choice.” 
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Safe 
Milk 


The ORIGINAL 








} —_ Milk and Diet 
/ Soma For INFANTS, 
A} Children, Invalids, 
: 4 * LY. Nursi Mothers,etc. 
. Avoid Imitations 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 
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Probably one FLAVOR 
reason for the WEWs 
popularity of 


WRIGLEY’S is that it lasts 
such 


so long and returns 
great di for so small 
an outlay. It keeps teeth 


clean, breath sweet, appetite 
keen, digestion good. 
Fresh and full-flavored 
always in its wax-wra 
: package. 
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can this unbiased of domestic for 

fle. “The Pathfinder is ray by itself—nothing else to Jit; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading the 
cream of everythi: Science, politics, ares fun, question 





See iia poten eee, teen cere 
in or stam pa 
of $ 1for full year (52 issues). Washington, B. 
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Be sure you have your Brownte 


You’ll want it when, after the hike, Davy roasts the “‘hots”’ 
(and incidentally his finger). You’ll want it at the football game, or 
out in the woods. A Brownie (Eastman-made) will give you pic- 
tures that will be the envy of the rest of the bunch. Your Kodak 
dealer will show you. | 


Browntes, §2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak city 

















